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Have Your Own Gowpeas and 


‘NV a seedsman’s price list just received, cowpeas are quoted 
in 10-bushel lots at $2.60 to $3.10 a bushel; soy beans, at 
$2.20 per bushel ; crimson clover, at $8. 75 per bushel, with 

bags extra, and red clover, at $8.25 per bushel. 

Many a farmer will not plant cowpeas in his corn this year, 

or sow them on his wheat and oat lands when the crops are re- 


moved, simply because “‘the price is too high.”” Many a farmer 
will leave bare next winter 





Grimson Glover Seed Next Year 


the floor, shake it up good with a pitchfork, and all the seed 
will fall out.’’ These seed will, of course, be in the chaff and 
possibly a little hard to sow; but they are likely to grow even 
better than the cleaned seed. 


You don’t want to leave any land bare next winter—you can’t 
afford to do it; and crimson clover is as near the ideal winter 
cover-crop as we have. Therefore, save every seed you can, 





land that should be sown to 


sow your corn fields and cot- 
ton fields and truck patches 





crimson clover because “‘the 
price of seed is too high.” 
Now, even at these prices, 
these crops can be profitably 
sown. The cost of sowingan 
acre to cowpeas or soy beans 
or crimson clover is small 
indeed, compared with the 
benefit that may be derived 
from the crop—in fact, it is 
just as we have often said, 
“We cannot afford not to 
sow them.’’ Southern soils 
need the nitrogen they will 
gather and the humus they 
will add ; Southern live stock 
need the feed they will make ; 
Southern farmers need the 
money that this nitrogen, this 
humus and this feed will 
bring to their pockets. [Tf all 
these seeds were twice as 
high, it would still pay to 
plant them, because it is only 
by increasing the humus sup- 
ply in the soil and by making 
use of the free nitrogen of 
the air that most lands can 


reader to th 
dairyman only, nor do we we want any read 











FILLING THE SILO, 
Last week we gave Mr. A. L. French’s testimony as to the value of the silo, together with detail- 
ed figures, showing just what silos of different types have cost in our territory. 
think because this silo talk was published in the Dairy Special, that silage is a feed for the 


er who contemplates keeping any considerable number 
of live stock to try to go on without asilo. Therefore, we are bringing the silo to notice once again, 
and would urge every reader who can to emulate the progressive farming pictured here. 


next fall, not forgetting to 
put outa special seed patch. 
Somebody is making money 
raising crimson clover seed at 
$8.00 and more per bushel. 
He is making his land better 
all the time, too. Why, then, 
cannot you take a hand in the 
business and get your share 
of the profits ? 

As to cowpeas and soy 
beans, the thing to do just 
now is to plant them. Plant 
them in your corn, of course, 
and save what seed you can 
gather there, if you can get 
the picking done; or if you 
are situated to do so, planta 
field especially for seed. You 
can save the peas witha mow- 
er and rake, or the soy beans 
with areaper—not a binder— 
and thresh them with one of 
the improved pea threshers. 

But that comes later; the 
thing to do now is to save 
your crimson clover seed— 


We do not want any 








be built up to permanently 
profitable production. Southern farmers, however, should be 
the last people in the world to complain of high prices for any 
of these crops. It is their own fault that these seeds are scarce 
and high; and if they suffer on account of this scarcity and 
these high prices, they can blame themselves alone. 

The fact is, the average farmer should be selling these seeds 
—some of them, at least—instead of buying them. 

Now, this is just what we want our readers to be doing next 
year. It will not only mean more dollars in their pockets at the 
season's end, butalso more fertility in their soils, and the chance 
to do even better and more profitable farming the next year. 
But if they would have these seeds to sell instead of to buy next 
year, or if they would buy part of what they plant at lower prices, 
they must get busy right now. 

Every man who has a field of crimson clover should try to 
save at least enough seed to supply his own wants next year. 
And, as a farmer said to us the other night, we have never yet 
known a man to grow too much clover. The man with a large 
acreage can clip the tops off with a mowing machine and have his 
seed threshed out with a clover huller. The man with only a 
little patch can follow the directions given by a correspondent 
last year: “Cut early in the morning when damp, rake up next 
morning when damp, let it dry out, haul to the barn, throw it on 


your bur clover, too; and 
planta patch of cowpeas or 
soy beans, or both, especially forseed. Then next year the high 
prices of these seeds, will mean money in your pocket, as it 
means to many other wide-awake farmers who know how to 
seize an opportunity. 
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How John Crakore Fooled His 
HAVE TOLD how our friend, John Crack- 
er, after visiting his relatives in the 


Neighbors. 
WK North who called themselves Crakore, 
adopted the same name and became John Crakore. 

But John did not stop there. He bought two 
good blocky mares, and plows and implements to 
suit the team. He subscribed to The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette and studied improved meth- 
ods of farming. 

The old house got a coat of paint and a broad 
porch, and he laid off a lawn around it and seeded 
it to grass and planted trees around it, and flower- 
ing shrubbery, made a pretty drive to the front 
door and a side road to the barn, and the old 
place soon began to look home-like. 

His wife and daughters got catalogs and bought 
flower seeds and bulbs, and delighted in plant- 
ing them. John got a full-blooded Jersey bull, 


and purchased a pure-bred boar and used these 
to breed up his common stock. 


John’s neighbors watched all these things 
closely and at the store on Saturday afternoons 
John was discussed, and the general opinion was 
that John was on the road to the eounty home. 
He was getting to be a ‘“‘book farmer,’”’ and book 
farming did not pay in the South, they knew very 
well. 

But when these men who had no cows went to 
the store to buy butter, they were told that they 
could get Mrs. Crakore’s butter for 30 cents a 
pound and not a cent less, and the store-keeper 
said he had quit selling the oleomargarine they 
had been getting for butter. 

John had a fine lot of half-bred pigs, and his 
neighbors had to buy some pigs in the spring, 
and John got $5 each for his as soon as weaned, 
and would not sell many at that price. 

Then, when they saw John driving his mares to 
a smoothing harrow across his corn and cotton 
they said that John had gone clean crazy and 
was going to ruin his crop. But John kept on 
with harrow and weeder, and the weather turned 
rainy, but between showers he got over the land 
and broke the crust rapidly while his neighbors 
were getting hopelessly in the grass. 

Then when they were trying with single plows 
to cover up the grass, John mounted his riding 
cultivator with his two mares hitched to it, and 
went over his crops in less than half the time his 
neighbors took, and did better work. 

& 

His neighbor, Jim Mulekin, came over one Sun- 
day afternoon and was astonished to see that 
John’s cotton and corn were perfectly clean and 
thriving. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘the grass in my cot- 
ton is almost as high as the cotton. I am just 
waiting till the rain stops so that I can go into it 
with a turning plow and cover the grass up.” 

“You need not have had the grass there,” said 
John, “if you had used the harrow and weeder 
when it started, and then had a two-horse culti- 
vator to get over rapidly between the rains.” 

“But I ain’t got but one mule,” said Jim. 

“And you will lose enough on your cotton crop 
to have paid for two more mules,’”’ said John. “I 
have found out that horse power is cheaper than 
man power, and that there is profit in farming if 
it is done right. Are you going to sow peas in 
your corn, Jim?” 

“Sow peas, and they sellin’ at $2.50 a bushel? 

‘I reckon not. Can’t afford it.’’ 

“T can not afford not to do it,’’ said John, ‘‘but 
I have plenty of peas and would not take $2.50 a 
bushel for them so long as I can find a vacant 
place for them.” 

“Fact is,’ said Jim, “I don’t see how I am to 
pay for the fertilizer I bought, and it growin’ 
grass instid of cotton.” 

‘What did you buy,” said John. 

‘Why, I bought the regular 2—-8—2 that I have 
always bought, and they charged me $25 a ton 
for it, and that was the cheapest they had, and 
I used 200 pounds an acre on the cotton.” 

‘Perhaps the lowest priced, but not the cheap- 
est,” said John. I did not buy any ammonia, but 
mixed acid phosphate and potash, about 10—5, 
on the crimson clover last fall, and this spring I 
added only acid phosphate for the cotton, for the 
clover is giving me all the weed I want, and on 














the clover and cotton I have used 500 pounds of 
fertilizer an acre that did not cost me much more 
than your 200 pounds, for I bought for cash.” 

“Bought for cash!’ said Jim. ‘‘Whar in the 
world did you git cash in the spring?”’ 

“Been selling you fellows butter at 30 cents a 
pound all winter, and pigs in the spring, and I 
fattened two steers and sold them to the butcher. 
Sold some corn, too, and oats, and a lot of late 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, and all the help I 
need I can get cheap, for the darkeys know they 
will get their pay Saturday night, and when my 
cotton is made it will belong to me, for I do not 
owe anything at the store. The store is always 
owing me, and the chickens and eggs my wife 
raises buy all the clothes she and the children 
wear. 

“Then directly my winter oats will be com- 
ing in, and I shall have a good crop to sell. In 
fact, Jim, since I went up the country and saw 
how those farmers there do, I have gone to farm- 
ing, too, and we can beat those people up-country, 
for we can make as much corn and oats and wheat 
as they can, and have the cotton for a surplus 
crop.”’ 

& 

“Well, John, we had all about concluded you 
were gittin’ so extravagant that you were on the 
road to the poor-house, and the fact is, you are 
gittin’ the start on us fellows, and after the crap 
is laid by, them mares of yours are going to have 
colts, and next thing, you’ll be a four-horse 
farmer.” 

“T am going to have all the horse power I need, 
and hope to have some to sell, and my heifer 
calves will make better cows than the old ones, 
and I shall sell my bull and get another one not 
akin to them, and shall, before long, have cows 
nearly full-blooded. In the same way I shall 
breed up my hogs, and as soon as I get the land 
to make more grass, I shall have some sheep. 

“IT was as poor as you, Jim, and it only takes a 
little use of brains to get out of the one-mule 
class and go to farming. Cotton is a wonderfully 
profitable crop where one farms, for actually I 
expect to get over a bale an acre this year, and I 
will have made a good living out of the other 
things I raise, and my cotton I can put under 
cover and sell when the price is best, while you 
have got to sell in the fall at any old price be- 
cause the store-keeper will be on you.” 

“Well, John, I am goin’ to tell these things 
to the fellows out at the store, and I rather think 
we'll wake up.’’ 





The Legume Special. 


f improvement in farm methods and practice 
| in the South is shown by the attention be- 
ing paid to the legume crops, especially to cow- 
peas and crimson clover. When, more than twenty 
years ago, I began a crusade for the cowpea it 
was rare to see a field of peas, except in the corn 
fields. The Southern farmers hardly seemed to 
realize what a bonanza they had in the pea, which 
they and their fathers and grandfathers had been 
planting in a sort of haphazard way for genera- 
tions. Then peas were picked and flailed out and 
sold for 50 to 75 cents a bushel. Now a hundred 
acres are grown where one was grown twenty 
years ago, and such a demand has sprung up all 
over the country for the seed that peas are seldom 
lower than two dollars a bushel, and generally 
higher. It is a curious instance of an immense 
increase of production attended by a higher price 
for the product. Now, a farmer can mow and 
cure his pea hay at the proper stage, and the 
seed will ripen and can be threshed from the hay 
and cleaned by the Koger machine at rate of half 
a bushel of clean peas a minute, and the hay left 
in fine shape for feeding. Twenty years ago a 
Legume Special would hardly have attracted the 
attention of the farmers. But the paper and the 
institutes have made the farmers acquainted with 
the important role the legumes play in the im- 
provement of the soil, and the farmers are finding 
out their value. 


R= GREATEST evidence of the wave of 


& 

Nine years ago I came from Raleigh to Salis- 
bury, Maryland, to speak at a farmers’ institute. 
I told the farmers that I had ridden that day all 
the way up from Cape Charles, nearly 100 miles, 
and my eyes had been pained by the sight of the 
bare land in winter where the corn and truck 
crops had been grown the previous summer, and 
I told them of what we were doing in North 
Carolina with crimson clover, and what could be 
done with it here on their sandy soil. Now, I 











look out the window as I write and seé broad 
fields of this clover. And what is more surpris- 
ing, right across the road from where I am writ- 
ing the land rises into a sandy ridge. It is deep 
sand, probably six or eight feet to the hard clay. 
And yet, on that sand ridge to-day; is a sod of 
bluegrass that Kentucky can not beat. What has 
done it? Some little manure and fertilizer, some 
clover and a little lime; and now, where the grass 
was left uncut last summer among some old apple 
trees, the grass will tangle one’s feet in walking 
through it. This sod has been unbroken for years 
and will not be broken. 
& 

All over over the upper South such a sod could 
be had if the farmers will but take the trouble to 
get it. This is well shown by the sod that covers 
the campus at the A. & M. College at Raleigh, 
where one crop of peas turned under over twenty 
years ago enabled us to get a sod. With such a 
sod as that I see from my windows, one could 
have a permanent pasture that would last a life- 
time and improve if given a little bone meal an- 
nually and a little lime once in six or seven years 

And the way to get grass is to use peas and 
crimson clover to improve the soil. With a good 
permanent pasture, well kept, one would never 
have to graze his cultivated fields, and would only 
have to fence the pasture. Of course, in most 
parts of the South, Bermuda will be the summer 
pasture, and mixed with Texas bluegrass, there 
would be a winter pasture, too. 

With the legumes for forage and a permanent 
pasture, the live stock industry would be easy, 
and this is the greatest need of the South to-day. 





Comments and Suggestions. 


AM CHEERFULLY writing personal re- 
v4 plies to letters from the subscribers to The 

Progressive Farmer and Gazette, but I do 
not propose to do this for men who do not take 
the paper. If you are a subscriber, say so when 
you send a query. Otherwise, I shall expect a 
dollar for the reply, and you had as well send the 
dollar to the paper for a year’s subscription. I 
cannot spend time and labor writing letters for 
a two-cent stamp to people who will not take the 
paper. 

& 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS.—Mr. R. E. Han- 
ley, business manager of the League of Commis- 
sion Merchants, Buffalo, N. Y., writes, asking 
why, in a recent article in The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette, I ‘‘should proceed to condemn all 
commission merchants?’’ The fact is, that I did 
not condemn all commission merchants at all, but 
only warned the shippers against the rascally 
ones, and said that the best way to market pro- 
duce is the way we are doing here on the Hasterm 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia, by organizing 
produce exchanges. I have no quarrel with hon- 
orable men in the commission business, and am 
glad to get the printed list of the members of the 
League of Commission Merchants, who have or- 
ganized for self-protection against rogues. I am 
also heartily in favor of the growers organizing 
for their own protection and advantage. The 
League is, doubtless, a good thing for those who 
have to ship direct to commission merchants, and 
it will protect the shippers. But the exchanges 
Lave proven their value and have come here as a 
permanent thing. Where there are large numbers 
of growers shipping, an exchange is the best 
thing to handle the crops. But where one is lo- 
cated so that an exchange is not practicable, then 
consult the agents of the League before shipping 
and find out who are to be trusted. 

& 

NUT GRASS.—The only way to kill nut grass 
is not to let it show a leaf above ground. This 
means constant cleaning off, for it will be up next 
day, but if constantly prevented from making 
green leaves the roots will die. Nut grass spreads 
more from seed than from the roots, and being 
neglected late in the season, it fills the soil with 
seed, and nothing but constant vigilance will 
eradicate it. I have just made a garden here 
from a piece of land that is full of it, and I am go- 
ing to do just what I advise; clean up every shoot 
every day. Nothing short of this will answer. 
Geese penned on the spots will keep it down, it is 
said, but I have never tried them. 





The best way to rest land is to keep it busy 
between sale crops growing something that will 
feed stock and feed the land at the same time— 
the legume crops. ; 
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BY BETTER TILLAGE—HOW IT AFFECTS BACTERIAL 
LIFE 1N THE SOIL. 


; By Tait 
OR MANY YEARS the ques- 
~ tion of soil fertility was look- 
acy ed upon as mainly a chemical 
problem—one of plant foods—but 
the developments of recent years 
have shown that it is more largely a 
piological problem than one of chem- 
istry. A fertile soil is by no means 
a mass of disintegrated or pulveriz- 
ed rocks and dead organic matter. It 
is filled with inconceivable numbers 
of very small, invisible, but living 
plants, called bacteria or germs— 
the life activities of which bring 
about destructive and chemical 
changes of the most vital importance 
to crop production. Some idea of 
the numbers of bacteria in a fertile 
soil under favorable moisture and 
temperature conditions, may be ob- 
tained from the fact that as many as 
50,000,000 bacteria have been found 
in a cube of soil measuring about 
1-3 of an iach on each side. 


How Bacteria Increase Crop Produc- 
tion. 


It may also be stated that there is 
usually a direct and constant rela- 
tion between the number of bacteria 
in the soil and the crop production. 
For instance, Liebefeld found nearly 
twice as many bacteria in meadow 
land as in cultivated soil, and nearly 
five times as many in a manure pile 
as in the meadow land. Kinsley, of 
Kansas, examined the soil of five 
fields and compared the number of 
bacteria found, with the crop yields. 
In each case the yield was proportion- 
al to the number of bacteria; the 
field having the least number of bac- 
teria yielding least and the one hav- 
ing the largest number of bacteria 
yielding most. It was also found 
that the field which had the largest 
number of bacteria contained the 
largest per cent of humus, and the 
one having the smallest number of 
bacteria and yielding the smallest 
crop, had the lowest per cent of 
humus. This establishes a close re- 
lationship between the number of 
bacteria, the amount of humus and 
the size of the crop produced. 


Two Kinds of Bacteria. 


There are many kinds of bacteria 
or “germs” in the soil, but, as affect- 
ing soil fertility they may be divided 
into the two general classes: Those 
that must have air (aerobic), and 
those which flourish only in the ab- 
sence of air or are able to obtain oxy- 
gen by breaking down compounds 
containing it (anaerobic). Those 
which must have free oxygen or air 
to live and work for the farmer may 
also be put into two classes accord- 
ing to the work they do. The one 
Class consists of at least two kinds 
and is of value to us chiefly in 
breaking down compounds contain- 
ing nitrogen and forming nitrates 
which are soluble in the soil water. 
These bacteria must have, in addi- 
tion to the organic matter from 
which nitrogen is obtained, a rather 
warm temperature and air. Under 
the most favorable conditions, nitro- 
sen may be made available so rapid- 
ly as to quickly exhaust the supply, 
unless measures are taken to replen- 
ish the supply of vegetable matter 
from which it is obtained. Large 
Quantities of available nitrogen are 
necessary to large crop yields and, 
hence, the necessity of filling the soil 
With large quantities of materials 
Tich in nitrogen; not only because 
the supply in the soil must be main- 
tained, but also because the bacteria 





Butler. 


which convert the insoluble nitrogen 
compounds into soluble compounds 
such as the crops can use, are most 
numerous and active in a soil well 
filled with decomposing vegetable 
matter. 

The other class of helpful bacteria 
which need free oxygen or air, are 
those which live on the roots of those 
plants called legumes, and take nitro- 
gen from the air for the use of the 
plants on whose roots they live. 


Tillage and Bacterial Activity. 


The relation of tillage to the activ- 
ities of these bacteria is apparent. 
The one class takes nitrogen from 
air in the soil, after using it, turns it 
over to our legumes to be stored up 
in the root and stem for our use. 
The other must have air in order to 
break down the nitrogen compounds 
in vegetable or organic matter in the 
soil, and construct combinations of 
nitrogen that the plants can use as 
food. Both are our friends and both 
must be supplied with air before 
they can serve us. 

The processes by which organie 
matter containing nitrogen are bro- 
ken down and nitrates formed that 
are soluble in the soil water are 
known as nitrification. The intensity 
of nitrification is largely dependent 
upon the freedom with which air 
may enter the soil. Deherain found 
70 times more nitrates -were formed 
in a given mass of soil thoroughly 
agitated once a week than in an 
equal quantity of soil left unmoved 
for several months. Soils that run 
together badly, or those that crust 
over and become hard—that is, those 
that are not well brokem and thor- 
oughly pulverized—are not open to a 
free entrance and circulation of air, 
and consequently the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria which live on the roots of 
legumes and gather nitrogen from 
the air of the soil for us, and the 
nitrifying bacteria that break down 
organic matter in the soil and put 
the nitrogen in condition to be used 
by plants, can not work for us to 
their full capacity. 

Air is essential to these important 
changes and thorough tillage, deep 
breaking and thorough  pulveriza- 
tion, are necessary to permit of the 
free entrance of air into the soil. In 
this connection another curious but 
fortunate fact should also be stated. 
A porous soil not only favors helpful 
bacterial action, but it is thought by 
some that the bacteria in the soil 
directly help to produce the loose, 
porous state known as good tilth. 


Bacteria That Do Harm. 


The class of bacteria which thrive 
in the soil only when air is largely 
or entirely excluded are known as 
denitrifying bacteria. That is, they 
convert the soluble nitrates formed 
by the friendly bacteria, above men- 
tioned, back into insoluble forms 
that the crops can not use. 

Sour, compact, badly drained, 
poorly cultivated soils, into which 
the air can not enter freely, are those 
in which these unfriendly bacteria 
thrive and do their work of locking 
up plant food so that our crops can 
not use it. Of course, there are other 
conditions besides good tillage that 
aid the free entrance of air into the 
soil, that favor the activities of the 
friendly bacteria and hamper the 
work of unfriendly ‘‘germs’’; but 
there is probably no more important 
benefit derived from tillage than the 
one which comes through opening up 
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in which to manufacture and sell 
Machinery that is used by three out of every five ginners. 
If in one building, it would occupy space two and one- 
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high. These million feet are distributed in six factories 
in aS many cities, from which 35 railroads haul the 
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No delusions; no snares 


You never get deluded when you get Genasco Ready 
Roofing, and you never know the snares you escape by 
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ishonestly made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—the perfect natural waterproofer 
It doesn’t crack, rust, rot, or go to pieces. 
It gives lasting protection to all your buildings. 
The Kant-leak Kleet makes application doubly easy. 
Makes seams absolutely water-tight without cement and large-headed nails. 
Supplied in rolls of Genasco when you ask for it. 


Don’t be misled by the similar surface of other roofings. 
Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 





Ready 
Roofing 


Saves time. 


Look for the trade mark—your real 
Write for the Good Roof Guide Book and 


San Francisco _ Chicago 


SS Gravel 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
Trinidad l.ake Asphalt 


=== Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 








and pulverizing the soil so that air 
can enter every portion of it and 
supply a necessary condition to the 
operation of friendly ‘‘germs’ and 
stop the activities of those that work 
against us. Tillage favors bacterial 
action in the soil, and bacteria break 
down and set free plant foods for the 
use of our crops—in this sense 
“Tillage is manure.”’ 





Saving Crimson Clover Seed. 


I have some two or 
acres in crimson clover. It is in 
full bloom now. I want to save 
the seed if I knew how. We have 
a mower and hay rake. I am 
fearful we can not rake it. If 
you can, tell us something about 
when to cut and how to save the 
seed, etc. L. J. BN. 


three 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 
You can cut the clover as soon as 
the heads are mature, and cure it in 








windrows. You can then flail out the 
seed in the rough, and can sow them 
without cleaning, for the clover hull- 
er is a very expensive machine, and 
one would hardly pay on a single 
farm, as they cost about $400. Here, 
where every one grows seed of crim- 
son clover, the huller is owned by 
men who travel around with an en- 
gine and clean for every one. But 
you can sow the seed in the rough 
by using about 40 pounds per acre, 
which will be about 15 pounds of 
clean seed. 





The old saying, ‘‘No one is so far 
from market as he who has nothing 
to sell,’? is all right in theory but 
wrong in practice. He who has noth- 
ing to sell is not vitally interested in 
markets. A much better thought 
would be, ‘‘No one is so far from 
market as he who can not get there 
in bad weather.’’—-Lowell Rounde- 


bush, New Richmond, Ohio. 
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HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN YIELDS 








X.—CORN ROOTS AND ROOT PRUNING. 


By Tait Butler. 


ook eee GROWERS throughout 
iG the South are now giving | 


dN much more attention than 
ever before to that part of the plant 
which is above ground. Considerable 
attention is being given to the kind 
of stalk, the number and sort of 
leaves, the character of the ear and 
its position on the stalk, and many 
other similar matters; but we are 
convinced that few corn growers 
have made any serious or careful 
study of the parts of the plant under 
ground. Surely the roots of the corn 
plant are of sufficient importance in 
relation to the growth of the plant 
and methods of cultivation to de- 
mand a thorough knowledge of their 
mode of development, their relation 
to the stalk and the manner of their 
distribution in the surrounding soil. 

Every one knows that all the 
leaves have their origin from the 
nodes, or joints, including the first 
leaf to appear; but few realize that 
the roots, with the exception of those 
that spring from the seed, also come 
from those nodes, or joints, of the 
stem. Even some of the nodes, or 
joints, above ground, throw out roots 
which are known as ‘“‘brace roots.” 
‘The nodes or joints still higher up 
the stalk, as much as two feet from 
the ground, also possess rudimen- 
tary roots which may be seen by 
cutting away the sheaths of the 
blades, and when corn blows down 
these roots frequently develop and 
enter the ground. 


How Corn Roots Grow. 


While the stem is making a growth 
of three or four inches from the seed 
to emerge from the ground, the first 
or primary root has grown probably 
twice that distance. Soon after this 
first root starts out fro mthe point of 
the grain of corn, 2 to 4 others start 
out, and these roots—3 to 5—are 
spoken of as the primary roots, or 
the roots of the seminal or seed 
whorl. These first roots usually take 
an outward instead of a downward di- 
rection, growing a distance from two 
to three or four feet, near the surface 
of the soil, and then, as warmer and 
dryer weather comes, turning down- 
ward and penetrating the soil to the 
depth of two to four feet. 

Soon after the leaves begin to ap- 
pear above ground another set of 
roots spring out from the node or 
joint at the base of the first leaf. 
This second whorl of roots come 
out from one to two inches nearer 
the surface of the ground than the 
first lot of roots from the _ seed. 
They also grow outward for a con- 


siderable distance, instead of down- 
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ward, just as did the first seed roots. 
This second whorl of roots usually 
contains from three to five in num- 
ber. <A few days after this second 
circle or whorl of roots starts, an- 
other whorl begins to push out from 
the second node or joint of the stalk 
at the base of the second leaf. This 
third whorl of roots, or the second 
that has been thrown out from the 
part of the stem under ground, is 
followed by others, only a short dis- 
tance apart, until there may be as 
many as 7 to 9 of these circles or 
whorls of roots. Coming out from 
that part of the stem beneath the 
surface of the ground. The first and 
second joints or nodes above the 
ground also throw out roots, as stat- 
ed above, which under favorable 
conditions, also reach the ground, 
and branching, add to the root sys- 
tem of the plant, and act as a brace 
to the stalk. 

We noted that the first four or five 
circles or whorls of roots had a ten- 
dency to grow horizontally, or out 
sideways, but the later roots tend to 
go in a slanting direction deeply into 
the soil, and only reach any great 
distance frqga the stalk at consider- 
able distance from the surface of the 
ground. 


The Depth at Which Most Roots Are 
Found. 


On an examination of nine plants, 
of an average height of 12 inches, 
at the Illinois Experiment Station, it 
was found that they had an average 
of over ten roots. One plant, 22 
inches high, to the tip of the leaf, 
had a root traced 35 inches in length 
and another plant 4% inches high, 
had a root 13 inches long. Twenty- 
four roots were examined at 6 inches 
from their base: 1 was 4% inches 
deep at that point; 5 were 4 inches 
deep; 12 were 3% inches deep; 1 
was 2% inches deep; 4 were two 
inches deep, and 1, %-inch deep at 
this distance from the base or start- 
ing point of the root. 

From these facts let us call atten- 
tion to the chances of root pruning 
or injury by early deep cultivation. 

In the South, especially, it is com- 
mon to cultivate deeply when the 
plant is 10 to 30 inches high, under 
the impression that root injury is not 
likely to occur at this stage of the 
plant’s development. Above we gave 
the distance of 24 roots from the 
surface of the soil at a distance of 
six inches from the stalk, and of 
these all but one would have been 
broken by cultivating 4 inches deep 
six inches from the plants—these 















plants averaged 12 inches high—but 
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only %4 of these roots would have 
been injured by cultivating 3 inches 
deep. 

Of course, the character of the soil 
and the amount of moisture will in- 
fluence the location of the roots with 
reference to their distance from the 
surface; but it seems a mistake to 
suppose that deep cultivation can be 
given at any time after the plant is 
six inches high without great injury 
to the roots. Of course, at this time 
the injury of the roots may be of 
less damage and be entirely over- 
come by the benefits derived from 
more completely killing the grass 
and weeds and by aerating the soil; 
but a study of the root system of the 
corn plant can not fail to impress 
one with the injury which must be 
done to the roots by deep cultivation 
at any time after the plant is up to 
a height of six inches or more. 


Some Experiments With Deep and 
Shallow Cultivation. 


At the Illinois Experiment Station 
all the roots within 3 inches of the 
top of the ground were cut three 
times during the season, at one foot 
from the stalk on all four sides. 
Seventeen rows on each of eight plots 
were root-pruned, while a like num- 
ber of rows on_ these same plots 
were not pruned. The year was an 
unusually favorable one for corn, 


such enormous yields. 


> 

You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


To try to imitate Peruvian, 
would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all fertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists have never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime—Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils. 


The elements exist in ideal forms, 
Some are quickly active, some 
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and the following yields per acre 
were obtained: ; 








Number | Pruned— |Unpruned--| Diff. in 
of Bushels Bushels | favorof 
Plat, per acre. per acre. | unpruned, 

92.3 98.2 5.9 

| 85.5 94.0 8.5 

3 93.4 95.3 1.9 

4 85.2 86-6 1.4 

5 91.0 97.0 6.0 

6 83.2 87.0 8 

is 92.8 95.5 2.7 

8 83.2 86.9 3.7 








As stated, the year was very favor. 
able for corn, as shown by the large 
yields, and the pruning was only 3 
inches deep and one foot or more 
from the plant, and yet the average 
loss from root pruning on the eight 
plots was 4.375 bushels per acre, 

The roots described are merely the 
main roots originating at the seed, 
or at that portion of the stem under 
ground, and of course, from these 
are numerous side branches or sec- 
ondary roots, numbering in some in- 
stances as many as 100 on a piece 
of root 14 inches long. 

When it is remembered that the 
roots of the first whorls are spread 
through an area around the stalk 
about 6 feet in diameter, and that 
these roots then turn downward and 
penetrate to a depth of several feet, 
that the later roots while not spread- 
ing out so much, penetrate fhe soil 
to depths of from 3 to 5 feet, and 





F you have never used Peruvian Guano, you have 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 
your land. No known fertilizer is the producer of 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nourish the plant from 
Start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine. 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
i -g your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an option on 
Peruvian. 


some 


If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 


Write us for the name of our 
dealer in your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 


We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 
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that all these roots are set with 
pranch roots which themselves again 
have numerous’ branches, we can 
readily see the necessity for a deep, 
loose soil and the importance of 
preaking these roots as little as pos- 
sible. The depth of planting seems 
to have little or no influence on the 
depth of the roots, this being con- 
trolled largely by the moisture con- 
ditions and the depth to which the 
soil is sufficiently loose to permit of 
their free entrance. 





We want every corn club boy to 
carefully dig out one plant when 10 
inches high, one 20 inches high, and 
one just as it is beginning to tassel. 
Dig the dirt away carefully, so that 
the arrangement of the roots may 
be carefully observed. It would be 
well to plant these on loose soil of- 
fering better facilities for removing 
the dirt. If separate sets of plants, 
some on dry soil and others on moist 
soils could be dug out, it would also 
be interesting. 








A GREAT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Dr. Barrow Writes Enthusiastically of the Recent Clemson 
College Meeting—Bringing All the Upbuilding Agencies of the 
State Into Harmonious and Effective Co-operation. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


7 HAT IS PROBABLY the most 
Vi; 1) important meeting in a long 

VV} time—the one that is fraught 
with more possibilities for the future 
welfare of this State—has just taken 
place at Clemson College. 

South Carolina has been the scene 
of activity of quite a number of 
agencies, all with the common pur- 
pose in view of pushing her forward 
to the front ranks of agricultural 
and material progress. As agricul- 
ture is the predominating interest 
so the agents working along this line 
have probably been more numerous. 
But of equal importance has been 
the work along more general educa- 
tional lines. As our ideas of what 
an education should be have pro- 
gressed this work and that for agri- 
cultural advancement have drawn 
closer together until now they have 
become almost synonymous. 

It was therefore eminently fitting 
that in a conference of how best to 
advance the interests of this State 
all such agencies should be united. 
No one is more interested in the 
State’s welfare than Clemson College 
and judging that the time was ripe 
for a broader move, the Board of 
Trustees, at their meeting in March, 
instructed Acting President Riggs to 
extend an invitation from them to 
Dr. S. A. Knapp to meet with them, 
and others who have the upbuilding 
of the State at heart, at the college 
on May 9th and 10th. 

In response to this invitation this 
conference was held yesterday and 
it will not surprise me if future 
events for good are dated ‘‘from the 
conference at Clemson College.”’ 

Look at the list of those who at- 
tended: 

Dr. S. A. Knapp, Special Agent in 
charge of Demonstration Work; Hon. 
O. B. Martin, Assistant to Dr. Knapp, 
and specially in charge of the Boys’ 
‘Clubs; Ira W. Williams, State Agent 
in charge of Demonstration Work; 
A. G@. Smith, Agent of the Division of 
Farm Management Work in this 
State; Hon. M. F. Ansel, Governor of 
the State; Hon. E. J. Watson, State 
Comimssioner of Agriculture and In- 
dustries; Hon. J. E. Swearingen, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent South Carolina University; Dr. 
D. B. Johnson, President of Winthrop 
College; Mr. Alex. D. Hudson, Pres- 
ident Corn Breeders’ Association; 
Hon. Allain Johnstone, President of 
the Board and ex-officio member of 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Board; Senator B. R. Tillman, Hon. 
B. F. Roll, J. E. Wannamaker and 
S. E. Evans, members of that com- 
mittee; and Acting President W. M. 
Riggs, Director W. R. Perkins, Prof. 
J. N. Harper, and D. N. Barrow of 
Clemson College Faculty. 

Dr. Knapp delivered one of his 
usual fine talks. The theme that ran 
through his whole talk to the boys 
was “be men’—be men who do 
Something’’—and the thing to do was 





to take hold of the soils of this State 
and make them produce what God 
destined them to make. Dr. Knapp 
impressed upon the boys that the 
next 30 years would decide whether 
the lands of this country ,would be- 
long to the common man or to the 
plutocrat; that it was the success of 
the common man that made a people 
great, and that no man could suc- 
ceed without doing something. He 
urged these boys to go forth and 
preach the gospel of better farming 
and to practice it as did the disciples 
of old. Never did young men give 
closer attention to the philosophy of 
the grandest type than did these 
600 boys, and that lesson is worth 
a whole year’s work to them. 

Other addresses were made to the 
boys by Governor Ansel, President 
Mitchell, President Johnson and Col. 
Allane Johnstone. Then the confer- 
ence was held. 

“What did this conference do?” 
Nothing. It met to do nothing; it 
had no authority to do anything; no 
resolutions were passed by the body 
because there was nothing to resolve. 
All were of one mind, and had but 
one purpose—that of hitching in the 
same team, to work and pull together 
the load—the State—to the top of 
the hill. Where all are of one mind 
no driver was necessary, so it was 
fitting that the Governor of the State 
should act as chairman. It was 
simply a heart to heart talk among 
themselves to get better acquainted 
with each other and with each other’s 
aims and purposes and methods. 

Beyond deciding that the Governor 
of the State should be ex-officio 
chairman, Hon. E. J. Watson, Secre- 
tary, and that in future this body 
should hold two meetings a year— 
one in December at Columbia, and 
one in May at Clemsen College, there 
was no other resolution passed. The 
membership is practically to be 
named by the Governor. A very 
loose organization and nothing done 
—yet, I doubt whether those who 
participated ever left any meeting 
that they felt that they had gained 
more from. Out of this protoplasm 
much good is bound to grow—good 
to the State, good to each institution, 
and more good to each individual. 
Each goes back to his work strength- 
ened, with a renewed enthusiasm to 
push things along, and with a deeper 
respect and appreciation of what his 
co-workers can and are doing. 

There is now a “nineteen-mule 
team” hitched to the State chariot, 
and it makes no difference how rough 
the road or how deep the mire, they 
are going to pull together until the 
top of the hill is reached. By that 
time they will be so used to working 
together that they cannot be separat- 
ed. Let all rejoice at the new era 
that has dawned for South Carolina. 





Absolute cleanliness is the first es- 
sential in the production of good 
butter. 


NOTES ON FARM BUTTERMAKING 





The Principal Causes of the Poor 
Quality of Most Butter Made on 
the Farm. 


The New Hampshire Experiment 
Station has recently issued a bulle- 
tin on farm buttermaking in that 
State. The following summary of 
the bulletin fits so well the condi- 


‘tions of farm buttermaking in the 


South that we publish the greater 
part of it: 

Of the butter made, a _ large 
quantity is made on the farms, prin- 
cipally due to: (1) Poor transporta- 
tion facilities, making it difficult to 
ship milk; (2) a widely scattered 
population, making creameries diffi- 
cult to operate; (3) the small size 
of the dairy herds kept; (4) a spe- 
cial demand for good dairy butter at 
high prices. 

A good deal of the farm but- 
ter made, although often selling for 
a high price, is of low grade, espe- 
cially lacking in uniformity and 
keeping quality, the principal rea- 
sons being: 

1. Lack of equipment, especially 
in the way of suitable buildings or 
specially equipped rooms. Only 8 
per cent of the farms visited had a 
special room or building used exclu- 
sively for the dairy work. 

2. Lack of cleanliness in the sta- 
bles and during milking. In a num- 
ber of cases people did not realize 
that the care and cleanliness exer- 
cised in the stable and during milk- 
ing is fully as essential to the pro- 
duction of good butter as the care 
and cleanliness exercised in the man- 
ufacture of the butter. 

3. Insufficient control of temper- 
ature. Only 33.3 per cent of the 
butter makers made provision for 
ice, 4.1 per cent had running spring 
water, while the rest had no means 
of regulating the temperature of the 
wash water. Altogether too little 
use was made of the thermometer. 

4. Cream too old and too sour. 
Reports received from butter makers 
show that 25. 8 churned once, 58.4 
twice,.11.2 per cent three times, and 
4.6 per cent either four or six times 
a week. It is exceedingly difficult to 
make good butter when churning is 
done only once a week, as the cream 
gets too old and often too sour be- 
fore churning. It is recommended 
to churn at least twice a week, and 
even then it is necessary to be able to 
control the temperature of the cream 
either by using ice or cold spring 
water in order to make good butter. 

5. Too high churning tempera- 
ture. The churning temperature be- 
ing too high is often responsible for 
the dull appearance, poor body and 
poor keeping quality of the butter, 
and also for an excessive loss in the 
buttermilk. 

6. Overchurning and 
ing. By churning the butter into 
large lumps, a great deal of butter- 
milk is incorporated, causing a rapid 
deterioration of the butter. Over- 
working, although not as commonly 
practiced, tends to give the butter a 
dead, worn appearance and a poor 
body. In no case should the hands 
touch the butter during working and 
packing. 

The most common defects in 
farm butter are: (1) rancidity, due 
to the cream being too old or sour, 
too high ripening temperature, or 
the butter not being sufficiently pro- 
tected from heat and light; (2) poor 
flavors absorbed by the cream dur- 
ing storing and ripening, and by the 
butter when kept near strong smell- 
ings foodstuffs, and (3) mottles, as 
a result of too much buttermilk be- 
ing incorporated, the action of the 
casein on the salt producing the un- 
even color. 
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Having Cows 


Will Some Day Use A 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Nearly 1,200,000 farmers, cream- 
erymen, milk dealers and owners 
of country bomes, throughout the 
world, are already doing so, and 
150,000 or more are being added 
to the number every year—many 
more this year than ever before. 

If you haven’t a De Laval Cream 
Separator already you can’t be 
anywhere near the head of this 
tremendous procession that started 
thirty years ago, but it will be 
foolish to wait to bring up the tail 
end of it. 

Why not fall into the De Laval 
procession now? You can’t recover 
the dairy waste and worry of pre- 
vious years, but you can stop it go- 
ing further. Why notdoso? Every 
day or delay means just that much 
more waste of product, quality and 
dairy comfort. Why prolong it? 

If you don’t know the nearest 
De Laval agent write for his name 
and a catalogue, which we shall be 
glad to send to you. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROAOWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T+ 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO 8T@ 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 
Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will Pay Cash or make and 
deliver toyou PREPAID full value in 
any or all of the following High grade 
Sanitary goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool 
Blankets, cradle blankets, dress goods, 
men’s and boys’ suiting, overcoat pat- 
tern, buggy or auto robes, etc. = 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COMP’Y, 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
SPRAY, N. C. 
FARMER WANTED 
A thoroughly practical farmer, one who under- 
stands the science of cultivation, treating lands for 
various crops; in other words, an up-to-date busi- 
ness farmer. Give age, experience, number in 


family and salary wished. Address Box,565, Nor- 
folk, Va. ae 


VIRGINIA PHYSICIAN of standing in his pro- 
fession, desires to learn of an opening in agood 
farming community, accessit le to Presbyterian 
Church. Physician, care Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette. 


ONE registered South- 

down Buck for sale. 
Syears old. Crated, f. o. 
b., $25.00. Thoroughbred 
Lambs, not grades. Crat- 
ed, f. 0. b., $10.00. 


R. G. MILLER, 
Charlotte, - N.C. 
R. F. D. No. 1. 








B... Agricultural Purposes’ at $7.00 per ton in 
Crushed Oyster Shells tor Poultry, in sacks 60c 
per 100 pounds; $9.00 per ton. 
Prices f. o. b. Georgetown, 


S.C. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO. 
WAVERLY MILLS, 8. C. 
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Would You 
Like to Own 
This Piano? & 
—Here is 
Your Chance 


Send us $10 and we will enter 
you in our Piano Club now forming. 


Membership entitles you at once to this 
$400 Cabinet Grand piano (like illustra- 
tion) at $297, the wholesale factory price. 
Thus you and your family can have the 
pleasure of owning a piano while you are 
paying for it. 

Payments are small, hardly more than 
the rent of a good piano such as this. A 
few cents a day will, inasurprisingly short 
time, pay for this piano of unequalled ex- 
cellence in tone, action and every other 
detail of a highest grade instrument. 

We stand back of this exceptional offer 
with our 40-year record for honest and 
liberal dealings. 

Usually when you buy on installments, 
you pay more than if you paid cash, but 
here you actually pay $103 less. You save 
$103. Our club plan saves you this money, 
because these pianos are manufactured and 
sold by the hundred instead of the usual 
retail way. You and every other club 
member get your piano at the money-sav- 
ing price we would quote you if youcame 
into our store and bought 100 pianos in 
one order. 
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—We save you money by 
reducing the manufacturing cost. 

—We save you money by being satisfied 
with smallest profits for ourselves. 

—We save you money by cuttingoutall sales- 
men’s profts and musicians’ commissions. 

—We save you, in fact, $103 and 

—We give youapiano ofthe highest quality 
—one that we would have to charge you $400 
for if we sold it in the usual retail way, and 
give you to days’ free trial. 


Let us tell you something about this most 
superb piano. It has special steel and copper 
wound strings, double repeating action, bal- 
anced scale, light, even touch, seasoned sound- 
ing board, and possesses a rich, full, singing 
tone that can be attained only when best ma- 
terials are put together by skilled, musicianly 
workmen. Choice is offered of Mahogany, 
Walnut or Oak cases, and we give a handsome 
scarf and piano stool. 


This isthe piano we sell you for $297 andonly 
$10 payment down. Yet we give you, as an 
additional benefit, a life insurance concession 
that inthe event of your death cancels every 
cent remaining due, and gives your family the 
piano without further payments. Wealso give 
you free music lessons—a practical course that 
will, with proper application on your part, 
make you a skilled pianist. 

You may remit us the $10 direct and we will 
forward you club membership blank, or write 
for our Free Club Book. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 71 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


if in any of the following citles—Savannah, Augusta, Macon, Ca., Jacksonville, Tampa, Fla., or Wilmington, N. C.— 


call at our branch stores ; but in correspondence save time by addressing us at Atlanta. 
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WILL LAST A LIFETIME 





They are sold under an ironclad guarantee. 
and if at the expiration of that time, you 
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Send for our booklet 
“*A Spring Dream” 











will refund your money. @, These springs are so constructed that they . 
firm absolutely to the shape of the body, thus prod 
your dealer does not handle “‘ Regal” and ‘* Majestic 


MEBANE BEDDING CO. 







Sleep on them 60 nights, 
are not entirely satisfied—we 


ucing perfect rest. @ | 
oo us 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Mannfact’rs of Springs, Mattresses, &c. 
Mebane, N. C. 























THE HOME CIRCLE. 4 


DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


(This sonnet, justly regarded as one of Longfellow’s finest productions, is the first in a series of 
tribute to Dante’s “‘ Divine Comedy,” which is next to Homer’s llliad, perhaps, the greatest poem in all 
the world’s literature ) 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door, 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his paternoster o’er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer and not ashamed to pray. 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 








HOME DRESSMAKING: No. 2—CLOTHES AND THE 
WEARER. 


How to Decide Upon the Color That Suits You—The Particular 
Problems of Thin and Stout Women—Some Common Violations 
of Good Taste. 





By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N .C. : 
YB O CLOTHE the family nicely |ashen face, however, does not appear 
ua and well’ requires, on the}|well in gray or pale blue, nor the 
part of the buyer, a knowl-|sallow face in green or yellow. The 
edge of values, of what the price of| decision as to a becoming color and 
fabrics should be, the causes of dif-| then adhering to shades and tones of 
ference, how to test different mate-|this color, means economy as well 
rials and how to detect fraud. For|as good taste in dress. For example, 
example, there is a great tendency at|if one decides that brown is a be- 
the present time to adulterate linen.|coming color, or possibly blue, by 
Linen adulterated with cotton be-j| using tones of brown or blue, there 
comes fuzzy through wear, because] will be bits of trimming, ribbons, 
of the much’ shorter cotton fiber.|ends of velvet or braid that can be 
This tendency can often be seen by|transferred from old to the new gar- 
rolling the goods between the thumb; ment, thereby saving fresh outlay. 
and fingers. Hat trimmings and gloves may be 
To know what the first cost should | used for a number of seasons with 
be, to know how durable the material | care, by following out this one-color 
will be, and how easily it may bejidea. I do not wish my readers to 
kept clean—all this knowledge will think for an instant that I am speak- 
enable the buyer to secure good ,ing of elaborate schemes for dress 
values. or for spending money. I am speak- 
With this knowledge in hand, the|ing in terms of six-cent calicoes and 
next step is the choice of appropriate|ten-cent ginghams. If the garment 
material as to color, quality and de-|is to be made of calico, why not 
sign. The size, form and coloring|choose a color that will be becoming 
of the individual must be considered. | to one’s type of face and figure, rath- 
White reflects light, making the sur-|er than to select a color that 
face appear larger; smooth, but not|Pleases the fancy without reference 
shiny material, produces a smaller|to these other things? Take the mat- 
appearance; dark colors absorb light|ter of outside wraps. I have re- 
producing the same effect upon the|peatedly seen a light tan or gray, 
figure. Stripes tend to lengthen the|over-decorated garment, of delicate 
figure; plaids attract attention andj|tone, lacking durability, chosen in 
should be avoided by most “grown| Preference to a genteel brown, dark 
ups.” They are bright and charming| blue or black, which would repre- 
for little folks, but are rarely suit-| Sent good taste as well as good wear- 
able to an adult figure. Stripes run-|ing qualities. 
ning round the figure are universally Adapting the Dress to the Wearer. 
bad. The eye follows the stripe and 
either the largeness or smallness is} ‘Similarly the style and cut of 
garment is a matter for the indi- 


exaggerated. : 
vidual to work out for herself, keep- 














Not sold 
under any 







other name. 


LIGHT-RUNNING 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
perior wearing qualities. 
renewed at any time. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 21 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 


ME 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTEREQ, 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 


Warranted for All Time 


All parts are interchangeable, can be 
Ball bearings of superior quality. 




















“The Colors That One Can Wear.” | ing in mind always that it is safe to 


The selection of colors that are|err on the side of simplicity. Of the 
durable and becoming is important.|two types, the thin woman has, per- 
Colors that attract attention should | haps, less of a problem than her stout 
be shunned. Harmony, rather than|sister. The thin woman has only to 
contrast, is the thing to aim at. Sub-|arrange tucks, folds, pleats, in such 
dued tones are more pleasing than|a way as to conceal her ‘‘bones,” 
brilliant ones. One should not be] while the stout woman has a number 
tempted by new, faddish shades or]of vexing questions to settle, the 
tones, but should select, rather, the|style of blouse, the cut of skirt, the 
color that is becoming. There are]location of the waist line, all to 
many people who spend a sufficient|serve one end, to give height to the 
amount upon dress to appear well, | figure. 
ut who in reality look illy clothed 
because there has been no attention 
given to color or the combination of 
colors in the outfit. Edmund Rus- 
sell, an authority upon dress, held 
that a woman should match her hair 
by day and her eyes at night. By 


The Stout Woman’s Problems. 


One or two general rules may be 
observed in designing a garment 
for a stout figure. First, the ar- 
rangement of the necessary fullness 
of the blouse either in a large tuck 





Eges. Pigs and Potato Plants For Sale 
Buckeye Red Eggs, 13"for $150. Male Duroc Pigs, 
$10 00 each. ¢ Nancy Halland Norton Yam Potato 
Flants. $1.50 per thousand. 

G L. ROBERTSON, Rowland. | N.C. 


TOBACCO FACTORY WANTS SALESMEN. 


Good pay, steady work Ly pooustiton. Experi- 
] give nee in- 


ence unnecessary. as w 
structions. MOROTOCK TOBACCO W 
Box L 30, Danville, Ve 


choosing colors that will at least 
harmonize with the color of the hair 
and eyes, we shall have rather a safe 
The colorless, 


or group of tucks at the shoulder 
seam, at a point nearest the arm 
hole, the tuck or group of tucks fall- 
ing into fullness at a distance of 








color guide in dress. 
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= three to five inches, as the figure re- Don’t Forget Our Good Resolutions. 
quires. The woman with a full fig- ’ Are we keeping in mind our “re- 
ure should never attempt the severe BE TENDER WITH THE bad fica> ONES solves” for the uepioremiban of the 
tailored blouse. The same advice home,—a bathroom if possible, an 
may be given to the thin woman ss By ALAMANCE added convenience or two in the 
well, for severe lines are likely to : kitchen more attractive home 
“aus Se ae Y this I do not mean to be over-indulgent or to gratify grounds and a clean back yard? We 

oi blouses with yokes or trimming ar- every whim of a child. A mother ought never to give a ell yori ong pt seenen a 

n all ranged to simulate a yoke. She must command toa child without requiring obedience, and it re- When some of them may be under 
adhere to groups of lengthwise tucks quires patience and endurance to be firm without being ||taken, at least. The season is pos- 
and the arrangement of all trimming oreds sibly too far advanced to make a 
to emphasize length of lines. A . beginning toward a lawn, but much 
second general rule demands an un- I have had Monday morning to come with all its extra of the objectionable rubbish may be 
car a poe peed Gee Gams ela work—two churnings to do, fix sive children off to school, removed and vines may be planted 

nae tasks, semen decor-|| Aunt for caps and pencils, etc., and have the next-to-the- ||@bout the front porch. There is 

neither tucks, trimmings nor decor ; ‘ ’ nothing more attractive for porch 
ations of any kind should run around baby cover himself with blacking, carelessly left in reach by decoration than the Virginia creeper 
the ce a ners aca Gani ace an older brother, then go up stairs and leave finger prints that grows wild in our woods. 
oi peer i” 4 cuntouating on every step and baluster; and it would take all the self- 

“cc ° P ° aad by | i 
color. I have seen numbers of dainty control I had to keep from “going to pieces.’’ But it pays. - hin pone ‘a aie Pte 
vised is oa en a When my baby was dying, and his eyes looked straight in- | teresting little booklet just issued by 
ruin osen " ‘ ; 
vote: of aaa age who wears a to mine for nine long hours, except the knowledge that he ste pine 9 reget : Hae 
neat white dress thinks to add digni- went from my arms right into the arms of a more loving rt itn. Oe pms rade an Pit 
pd ng her wit arene = a Saviour, nothing comforted me so much as the thought that || Virginia farmers and farmers’ wives 

2 eos. Tha belt chould alnnsc|| I had never spoken an impatient word to him. telling how the rural telephone is 
in dress. The belt should always & ‘ ‘ sie 
ch th . With a working in their communities. Every 
ee a : ot an pore : < aay rat farm woman in the Carolinas and 
mas an pong ; ashe a dices have required great effort in their]cupfuls of flour, 2 eggs, 2 teaspoon-| Virginia should have a copy of this 
ation of this rule permissable. making are neither pleasing, sensible} fuls butter, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 2|pamphlet. Send a postal and get 
Decorations Should Serve a Purpose. |nor useful. Simplicity should be the teaspoonfuls baking powder sifted,] one. 
Ginenltelty te tee i tee te keynote in all clothing both for child-| with flour, 1 cupful water and 1 cup- 
— a y a - : ge A ome} en and “grown ups.” ful stoned cherries. Drop the mixture Our advertisers are ee 
Ta ie Ge posse oe yr by tablespoonfuls, into boiling salted } - Se 
pear : water (and but a few at a time, as 
the unpractical and unbeautiful when Malaria a Fatal Disease. the pon must not stop boiling). Cov BEEKEEPING its pleanres and, profits ts the 
The transferred to materials. This is We are accustomed to look upon er closel ; A somely illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
- : : : y and cook 12 minutes with-| CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 
and more often true in the application of] malaria as a disagreeable, persistent, | ,.4 uncovering. Take from the water twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
25 of trimming or the decoration of the/but rarely fatal disease. The facts) nq serve at once on hot plates. Tol ees same als aun. THE AD I ROOT CO, 
well garment. Decoration does not meanj/do not bear out this impression.| pare the sauce, cream together a| Box 7%. Medina, Ohio. 
aple, merely embellishing or adding to, but} Malaria kills 15,000 people in the| .ypfui powdered sugar and a table-| FA 
Wee begins with the material itself, the] United States every year, and with so butter pores gradually 1 FOLDING BATH TI TUB 
>, by planning and utilization of the whole|one exception is the most severe|posten egg and a half cupful of ———. 16 _ Some 
here to produce a pleasing result. Instead| scourge of the South. The malaria-|onerry-juice, beating constantly. Write for Special Otter. 
bons, of buying cheap material and cheap] bearing mosquito cannot fly great dis-| pnajineator. N. V. ¥. Bath Mf. Co., 
n de trimming, the same money put into|tances; in fact, is not likely to fly ee manam = —_103 Chambers St., W. Y. City. 
gar- geod material with little or no trim-| more than 200 yards. Therefore, if Maxims of Mark Twain. 
itlay. ming, neatly and plainly made, gives| we look to the drainage in the im- Southern Express Company 
y be a much more pleasing as well as more| mediate vicinity of the home, see to| Mark Twain selected this one to 
with durable effect. Trimming should|the rain barrels, the pails, tin cans|@dorn the page following the title of 
color mean something. Bands that bind}and other collectors of rain about}°ne of his books: 
rs to nothing or serve no purpose, are out|the back premises, we shall probably . bi isin = for Bip luring é 
* of you owar gh moral altitudes. ‘ 
veak- of place. Bands at the botton of the| prevent the visit of this unwelcome } 
dress skirt give body and protection. There] guest during the summer. The author did not gather them from The Best Way to Remit Money 
neake is a certain dignity and restfulness sagan age pag agar Mh Require no Written Application. 
about plain materials and plain col- © good is to be noble; but to show ‘ 
—_ ors that mark the well-dressed ae Sy Cy ee others how to be good is nobler and Payable at over 30,000 offices in 
e , ld|no trouble.” the United States, Canada, Havana, 
a woman. Cherry Pie—A deep tin shou o trouble. Cuba and Nassau 
ming D he Child Simpl be used for cherry pie, the deeper the Some of his other maxims read: ; 
men ress t os hoger better. Many housekeepers complain “Noise proves nothing. Often a hen RATES 
that In this matter of misapplied deco-|that their cherry pies run over in the|who has merely laid an egg cackles |] Not over $2.50------------_._....----------- 8¢ 
vein ration, the home dressmaker is not]/oven and much of the juice is lost.|as if she had laid an asteroid.” * oon — on Bs ae Do 
mat- so often guilty in respect to her|To prevent this waste of nectar, a “Training is everything. The peach ove 16.00, net over 
~ a own dresses, but is likely to over-]|strip of cotton cloth may be wet and| was once a bitter almond; cauliflower |] Over ao oak auee 
gray step all bounds of prudence, beauty] pressed about the rim after the pie is|/is nothing but a cabbage with a col- yen on oo 
Neate and economy in the dress of thejall ready to go into the oven, or a|lege education.” Over 60.00, not over 75.00 
on in children of the household. I have| paper funnel may be inserted in the] ‘‘The autocrat of Russia possesses|| Over 75.00, not over 100.00 : 0c 
“dark sometimes felt that the more limited | opening in the center of the top crust more power than any other man in|] Over $100. ataboverates, according toamount. 
-epre- the family purse the more surely is] to allow for the escape of steam, thus|the earth; but he can not stop a 
aan this true. Not long ago I met a tired|relieving the crust from pressure. |sneeze.” When You Go Traveling 
little mother, accompanied by two] When the under crust is spread on| ‘Habit is habit, and it is not to be Carry your surplus funds in South- 
sturdy boys of seven and nine, who|the plate, sprinkle lightly with flour] flung out of the window by any man, ern Express Company 
arer. were much the worse in disposition] or brush over with white of egg. This| but coaxed down stairs a step at a TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS. 
it of and comfort for the starched, be-|last the Germans always do in mak-|time.”’ They are self-identifying. Rates 
indi- ruffled “Sunday” blouses they wore.]ing fruit pies. Pack full of the cher-| “One of the most striking differ-|] reasonable For sale at the princi- 
keep- I made a mental estimate of the cost} ries sweetened to taste, dredge aj|ences between a cat and a lie is that|] pal offices of the Southern Express 
afe to of these blouses in time and money,| little flour over the top, then put on|a cat has only nine lives.” Company. 
)f the sud 1 found that there had been|the upper crust and seal. “Classic.” A book which people 
, per- >pent tor the unnecessary, unwise and = = praise and don’t read.” Fei ents Wanted 
stout vecoming ornamentation, at least Cherry Butter Pudding.—Beat to “The man with a new idea is a der Agem ride “and exhibit sample 
nty to sixty cents in money and added la-|a cream a half-cupful butter and|crank until the idea succeeds.” pee sens’ to $27 
such bor to the amount of at least three]3 tablespoonfuls of sugar. Then| ‘Be good and you will be lone with Costar iecbes onl Punctese Solar ak 
ones,” hours of time. The money expended,|add little by little, stirring constant-| some.” \ 1998 ¢ 1000 Metclng Feo $12 
imber with a trifle more added, would have]ly, 4 beaten eggs, a quart of flour} ‘Few things are harder to put up Mk 100 Second - Hand Wheeis 
, the bought a year’s subscription to a/that has been sifted with 3 tea-|with than the annoyance of a good WA food 'arnwa P28 to $8 
t, the good magazine, and the extra time|spoonfuls baking powder and a half-| example.” ae ne 
all to involved spent in rest or recreation,| teaspoonful of salt. Add a pint of} ‘‘April 1. This is the day upon See iu Day's PraerraeS ar 
to the would have resulted in two happier] milk, and lastly a quart of pitted|which we are reminded of what we ; ™ ES, coaster brake rear -- sa 
well-dressed boys, and a mother with|cherries. Boil two hours in a butter-|are on the other 364.” ) kee ae wae 
» a year’s good reading matter, and at]ed mold, not allowing the water to “The English are mentioned in the MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. Gogo, Chicago 
s least three hours healthful recrea-|stop a moment from its boiling.|Bible: Blessed are the meek, for 
1ay be tion to her credit. Serve with hard sauce or cherry|they shall inherit the earth.” DABY FLY KILLER Eictandiiieatal 
rment This is the day of campaigns; cam-| sauce. “Adam and Eve had many advan-|' w/ o> oa caie season. 
1e ar- paigns for health, for education, and so tages, but the principal one was, that = Se Z ssn lade of motel, cannot 
:]Iness for all kinds of reforms. I should] Cherry Dumplings.—These made|they escaped teething.” PAS) soil or inure anything. 
e tuck like to see still another inaugurated,|like apple dumplings and served with Gt ail dealers oc sent 
oulder and that is, a movement for sanity|a sauce made of the juice of the fruit Temper’s a good, honest fault, Fn OLD BOMERS 
9 arm and simplicity in the clothing of]are delicious. An old-time method |oncet git it in hand.—Ruth McEnery Fg a 
cS we children. Garments that seem tolis to make a thick batter, using 2|Stuart. memtiga, B.S. 
nce O 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in our col- 
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Editorial Gleanings. 











Uy By HE SECOND of Mr. Poe’s stories of what he 
a did and did not see in the Northwest will 

appear next week. The doings of Wis- 
consin farmers seem wonderful to many readers, 
no doubt, but they should remember that the 
one-crop system of farming made Wisconsin poor 
—just as it has the South—and live stock and ro- 
tation redeemed the land and saved the farmers— 
just as they will do in the South. 

uw 

Mr. Jeffries tells on page 447 of some sheep 
that made big money for their owner. It is 
enough, as he says, to make a man hug a sheep. 
While every sheep raiser may not do so well. 
there are few farms in the South on which a 
small flock of sheep would not pay a good profit. 

& 

There will be one article in our next issue that 
you can not afford to miss. It is entitled, ‘‘Get 
land and Hold on to It Like Grim Death,’ and 
it was written by President E. C. Branson, of the 
Georgia State Normal School. Along with it will 
be the story of a recent visit to Hampton Insti- 
tute by Professor Massey; and the two articles 
taken together should set every landless white 
man in the South to doing the hardest thinking of 
which he is capable. 

& 

Our Horse and Mule Special will be June 4th, 
instead of May 28th as we had announced. This 
postponement will give you time to get in your 
experience in raising horses and mules, or buying 
them, or training them, or feeding them, or work- 
ing them, or about them in any way. Let us hear 
from you at once; there’s not a day to lose, and 
we want to have this Special just chock full of 
bright, brief, snappy talks of a practical nature 
by practical farmers. 

& . 

Instead of the high price of peas being a reason 
for not planting them, it is‘'the very reason why 
you should. A man sows only that he may reap, 
twenty, forty or a hundred fold, and the higher 
the price of the commodity, the bigger the re- 
turns for his labor and trouble. As Professor 
Massey says: 


“Make up your mind that you will] our public roads how the work can be best and 


bushel instead of having them to buy.” Mr. 
French never said a truer thing than that it will 
pay a man to borrow money to buy seed peas. 

Me 
Better feeding of the cows next winter will 
mean more milk and more money. Right now 
is the time to get ready to do that better feeding. 
Remember Professor Michel’s trinity of feeds, 
peavine hay, silage, and cottonseed meal. Now 
is the time to make sure of all three. 

wt 
Col. J. S. Newman, who died last week, was for 
a number of years Professor of Agriculture at 
Clemson College, and a life-long worker for better 
agricultural conditions. His was one of those 
earnest faithful lives, which often attract little no- 
tice, but which count for so much in the world’s 
progress. 

wt 
What is your State doing about Women’s Insti- 
tutes this year? If nothing, then you had better 
find out or have your Farmers’ Union find out, 
who or what is to blame. If the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture hasn’t sufficient funds, the 
State Legislature shquld make an appropriation. 
Sir Horace Plunkett was everlastingly right when 
he declared in a recent issue of the New York 
Outlook that the rural exodus will never be stop- 
ped until more is done for the women on the 
farms. 

& 
Messrs. Jacobs & Company have requested us to 
say that their letter in regard to patent medicine 
advertising published in The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette two weeks ago was not intended for 
rublication. Written as it was in reply to a pub- 
lished statement in our paper, and with the only 
apparent purpose being that of getting their side 
of the case before our readers, we naturally as- 
sumed that it was intended for print, but we are 
glad to make this statement of their position and 
our own. 





Put Intelligence Into Our Road Making. 


E ARE IN RECEIPT of a copy of the re- 
Ato of the Committee on Agriculture of 

Jithe United States Senate, recommending 
an the | of a bill appropriating $500,000 for 
the use of the Office of Public Roads in aiding 
the road authorities of the country to do the work 
of road-building in an intelligent and economical 
manner. 
N. J. Bachelder, master of the National Grange, 
says: 

“The enactment of this bill will result in 
widespread and permanent reforms in the 
present methods of public highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, under which it is esti- 
mated that of the $90,000,000 annually ex- 
pended for road improvement, at least one- 
half, or $45,000,000, is practically wasted. 
through lack of knowledge on the part of the 
various local road authorities. The greater 
part of this money could be saved by giving 
these local officials the benefit of expert ad- 
vice and assistance by the trained engineers 
of a properly equipped Office of Public Roads, 
and it is with this object in view that the 
proposed appropriation is sought.”’ 


There is no longer any doubt but the people of 
the South are interested in the making of better 
roads. The majority of leading men everywhere 
are willing to pay for improved highways, and in 
most sections more work and more money is being 
put on the public roads, but as Mr. Bachelder 
says much of this money and effort is wasted 
through a lack of knowledge of road-building by 
those who are spending the paltry $90,000,000 
which the country is devoting to the building of 
roads. 

Some of those who are spending the public 
money trying to improve our roads know that 
they do not know how to build roads; while oth- 


know anything about road-building. Public 
money, a national appropriation, could not be put 
to a better purpose than in sending out over the 
country everywhere, expert road-builders to show 
and instruct those who are seeking to improve 





have peas to sell next spring at $2.50 to $3.00 aj| most economically done. 


ers don’t know, but don’t know that they don’t]- 


Why Patent Medicines are ‘Born 
Frauds.” 


1S OINT OUT WHICH of our patent medicine 
ads. are frauds’’ has been the cry of papers 
and agents loath to give up the blood-stain- 
ed shekels this vicious advertising has brought 
them. To all such there is just one reply to be 
made: 
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The patent medicine business is in its very es- 
sence and nature a fraud, and the fact that any 
man is proposing one general prescription for a 
miscellaneous aggregation of sufferers whom he 
has never seen is in itself all the evidence of 
quackery that is needed. 


In other words, while the ingredients of 
some patent medicines may be good for special 
cases, still there are virtually no good patent 
medicines—that is to say, no medicine has ever 
been compounded suitable for use in the general 
and indiscriminate way in which patent medicines 
are advertised and sold. 


The fact that neither honesty nor sense is re- 
quired of any patent medicine maker—this in 
itself if enough to keep any man from making 
his body a garbage-can receptacle for concoctions 
he knows nothing of; but even if a patent medi- 
cine maker were honest and did have a knowledge 
of medicine, it is still true that to advertise any 
one prescription as a general remedy for a dis- 
ease would be a fraud in very warp and woof, be- 
cause in the very nature of the case no medicine 
bas ever been compounded suited for such indis- 
criminate use under such general conditions. The 
reasons for this statement can not perhaps be 
better set forth than in the following editorial 
staetment written by our Dr. Butler in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette a year ago: 


“Consider first that the number of com- 
plaints from which man and his domestic 
animals suffer runs up into the hundreds. 
Likewise there are hundreds of remedies used 
in the treatment of these diseases. More- 
over it is a well-known fact that the first and 
most difficult step in the treatment of any 
case is to ascertain the nature of the disease. 
Now, what does the use of patent medicines 
mean? 

**(1) It means that the patient must diag- 
nose his own case, and with his lack of 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and of 
diseased conditions, his diagnosis, is nothing 
better than a guess. He may be suffering 
from any one of a hundred different diseases, 
and as he has only one guess, the chances are 
a hundred to one that he misses it. 

“(1) But even if we rashly suppose that 
the user of patent medicines diagnoses his 
case correctly, he must then select the rem- 
edy. There are a few of the hundreds in 
use which will fit his particular case, and 
only a few. And here again he must guess. 

“Again, the remedy which would be indi- 
cated for use in the first stage of a disease 
may be positively injurious in the more ad- 
vanced stages of the same disease. If he 
selects a patent medicine he must take the 
same remedy, not only for all stages of the 
disease, but in most cases the same medi- 
cine for a great variety of diseases. 

“In other words, the use of patent medi- 
cines is based on two guesses. If in either 
case the wrong guess is made, positive injury 
is done, and in both guesses the chances for 
making the wrong guess are more than one 
hundred to one. 

“The well man or beast does not need medi- 
cines; nor will a well man or beast be made 
more resistant to disease through the use of 
medicine. Medicines are at all times to be 
looked upon as evils, but in some cases— 
that is to say in sicknass—necessary evils. 
While a healthy man or beast does not need 
medicines, a sick one should be treated with 
the remedies appropriate to the particular 
disease and the particular stage of that dis- 
ease from which he is suffering. 

“Any other policy is vicious, and harmful, 
and there is no reason in the common feel- 
ing that there are medicines which if they 
do no good will do no harm. It is pretty 
safe to state that a remedy which will do no 
harm when wrong will do no good at any 
time;and a remedy which is forceful enough 





wrong.” 


to do good when right will do harm when.. 
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WHAT I SAW IN THE MIDDLE WEST.—L 


CLARENCE POE. 














= ADISON, WISCONSIN.—(Editorial Corre- 
spondence.)—Thirty years ago Wisconsin 
— found itself in much thes ame plight as 
the South was at the beginning of the present 
agricultural awakening a few years ago. The 
farmers were wedded to the one-crop system 
(only it was wheat in their case instead of cot- 
ton as with us) and their land was growing 
poorer, and they themselves with it. More than 
this, they thought they couldn’t grow corn. 

Now Wisconsin is one of the richest agricul- 
tural States in America, and I have come all the 
way out here to Madison to find out how her 
folks have done it—to see what lessons our 
Southern farmers can learn from Wisconsin farm- 
ers in their own hegira from the bondage of the 
one-crop system and its attendant poverty to the 
marvelous liberty of diversified and scientific ag- 


riculturs. 
& 
That you can’t have paying farming on a one- 


crop basis—this was the beginning of wisdom 
that the Wisconsin farmer learned when—Prodi- 
gal-like, and also like our own cotton farmers— 
he “came to himself,’’ after rioting in the riches 
of a new, strange country. And his next lesson 
was like unto it—that you can’t build up land 
without live stock. Nature has decreed that 
where grass and vegetation grow there must 
animals feed and return the fertility to the earth, 
and Nature’s trinity—the soil, the plant, the 
animal, and back again through the same cycle 
over and over—is as inseparable as the links in 
a chain. 

Wisconsin turned to dairying because of cli- 
matic advantages for this form of stock-raising, 
and now instead of her land getting poorer, it 
is getting richer every year—and this in spite of 
the fact that Wisconsin’s total fertilizer bill is 
less than the tonnage tax on fertilizers in North 
Carolina. In other words, where we spend one 
dollar for fertilizers, they spend one cent. 

Wisconsin farmers have learned to grow corn, 
too, although thirty years ago the common va- 
rieties of dent corn would not mature in this sec- 
tion. But this did not faze them, and they set 
out to breed a type that would mature in their 
little over ninety days of assured growing sea- 
son. This they soon accomplished, and by the 
aid of other work in seed selection and plant 
breeding to which I shall refer later, Wisconsin 
has now become one of the best corn States in 
the American Union. 


Js 
That you can not depend on one crop alone, 


and that you must have live stock to keep land 
rich—these were the two big lessons Wisconsin 
farmers have learned these last thirty years that 
our Southern farmers are also getting by heart. 
There’s one other lesson that the Wisconsin farm- 
er learned in the very beginning that we are not 
yet conceited enough to recognize. From the 
very first he decided that he had a brain worth too 
much to be run by one-horse power. Just as the 
Southern farmer would instantly recognize that 
his time and intelligence are too valuable to be 
frittered away driving dogs or calves in harness, 
as a child might do, so the Western farmer in- 
stantly perceives that he can’t waste his time driv- 
Ing a single animal. 

If you have intelligence enough to manage two 
horses profitably, then you tie up half your power, 


We need to double the number of horses in the 
South. Here in Wisconsin they make a bushel of 
corn with half the labor we have because they 
use twice the number of horses. All the long 
way from Chicago to Madison across this great 
farming section of Illinois and Wisconsin I haven’t 
seen a single one-horse plow among the scores and 
hundreds of two- and three-horse plows, and, 
in fact, if a man started breaking land with one 
horse out here, he would be laughed out of the 
country. The other farmers would not be more 
amazed if he should start out to cut wheat with 
his grandfather’s sickle. 

ot 

I have never seen, outside the pictures, such 
beautiful horses plowing as I saw on the way from 
Chicago here yesterday—big, splendid, beautiful 
Percherons, sweeping along almost rhythmically, 
the rich, mellow soil crumbling swiftly behind 
them in long, deep, straight furrows. Usually the 
horses were two abreast, but frequently there 
were three or four great, gentle, well-kept fellows 
that it would be a privilege for anybody to sit be- 
hind. I shouldn’t have much respect for the far- 
mer boy who wouldn’t be prouder to plow a team 
of these beautiful animals than to be somebody 
else’s hired man in town or to measure calico at 
some cross-roads store. And when we get more 
of them down South, every grown-up farmer, too, 
will feel more pride in his business. Incidental- 
ly, let me say, we must begin to breed more for 
farm work horses instead of coach and trotting 
types. 

More two-horse plows, 


cultivators, harrows, 
weeders, etc., 


and even three- and four-horse im- 
plements and machinery, and more and heavier 
horses to operate them—this is what the South 
must have before we can compete with these 
Northern and Western farmers. They are mak- 
ing crops cheaply because most of the work is 
done by cheap horse power instead of expensive 
hand labor, and we can no more keep up with 
them while we depend on hoes, hired hands, and 
one-horse plows than you can keep up with a 
rival wood-cutter if he uses a sharp axe and you 
a dull hatchet. 





& 

Mind you, I have nothing but the best of good 
wishes for the one-horse farmer. My own fath- 
er, I might say, was for several years a one-horse 
farmer. But what we wish to do, Mr. One-Horse 
Farmer, is to help you become a two-horse farmer 
because you are working too-hard with only one 
horse for the returns you get. The Western 
farmer can beat you as long as you doit, and that 
you don’t want. 

But the pitifullest case of all is the man who 
has two or more horses and yet is content to 
throw away his opportunities by using only one- 
horse tools. I heard of a Southern farmer the other 
day who had six one-horse plows going in a single 
field. Six plowmen hired to do the work that 
three with two-horse plows would have done— 
and they would have done it better than the one- 
horse plows were doing it, too! 

Coming up through the South on my way here, 
and in other recent trips through a half-dozen 
Southern States from Virginia to Arkansas, I have 
been delighted to see that more than twice as 
many two-horse plows are now in use as were seen 
on similar trips only twelve months ago—bully 
progress indeed, a great credit to our Southern 
farmers! And yet the work has only just begun, 


and we should have twenty two-horse plows to 


every one we haves now. 


“What’s The News?” 


The Week's Happenings. 


i. RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has been named 
ys as special ambassador to represent the 
United States at the funeral of King Ed- 
ward next week. Mr. Roosevelt will return to the 
United States June 20th. 
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The New York and Massachusetts Legislatures 
refused to ratify the income tax. 


The battleship Florida, the biggest of the Amer- 
ican Dreadnaughts thus far, was launched last 
week. 


Joshua Levering was again elected President 
of the Southern Baptist Convention at the meeting 
in Baltimore. 


There is much interest in the charge that Sen- 
ator Lorimer, of Illinois, was elected by bribery. 
A full investigation is being made. 


The battleship Maine is to be raised from Ha- 
vana harbor. A commission will probably deter- 
mine whether or not it was blown up by an ex- 
ternal explosion. 


Mr. Roosevelt made a notable speech at Berlin 
last week, a significant extract being used as 
“A Thought for the Week” in this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. 


The Florida Senatorial primaries resulted in a 
close vote between United States Senator Taliafer- 
ro and Governor Broward, who wants Taliaferro’s 
place. A second primary will have to be held. 


The Mississippi Democratic State Executive 
Committee has refused to order the proposed 
senatorial election, and Mr. Percy will hold his 
seat until the end of the term for which he was 
elected. 


The Government is now paying four million 
dollars to descendants of the Cherokee Indians 
who in 1835 surrendered to the Government their 
lands in Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
Alabama. This amount gives $133.19 to each of 
‘heir descendants. 


The new Socialist mayor of Milwaukee starts 
off well. He has determined to make Milwaukee 
a healthful city, and to this end has gone to Chi- 
cago to pay a health commissioner, although he 
has to pay twice what Chicago paid him. Get- 
ting officials of this type, instead of using the of- 
fices to reward political followers, is highly com- 
mendable, no matter what party gets the credit. 


The Methodist Conference in session at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., will refuse to change the creed, and 
the committee reports are against extending the 
time limit for pastorates, and against enlargement 
of women’s rights in the church. Seven Bishops 
are to be elected, and three of these were chosen 
Monday—-Dr. Collins Denny, who is professor of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Kilgo, 
president of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., and 
Dr. Murrah, president of Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Miss. 


A Thought for the Week. 





need many qualities if we are to do our 

work well. We need first of all and most 
important of all, the qualities which stand at the 
base of individual, of family life, the fundamental 
and essential qualities—the homely, every-day, 
all-important virtues. If the average man will not 
work, if he has not in him the will and the power 
to be a good husband and father; if the average 
woman is not a good housewife, a good mother of 
many healthy children, then the State will topple, 
will go down, no matter what may be its brilliance 
of artistic development or material achievement. 
But these homely qualities are not enough. There 
must, in addition, be that power ef organization, 
that power of working in common for a common 
end, which the German people have shown in such 
signal fashion during the last half-century. More- 


Wi : THE MEN of to-day and of the future, 








Certainly if any farmer once sees the sort of 
plowing done by these beautiful teams in the 
North and West, he will be like the Pear’s Soap 
baby in the bath-tub—‘‘He won’t be happy till he 
gets it.”” I have just arranged to get some photo- 
graphs of these kingly plow horses at work to 
put into The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
and I hope my readers will look out for them. 

(Continued next week.) 


over, the things of the spirit are even more im- 
portant than the things of the body. We can 
well do without the hard intolerance and arid in- 
tellectual barrenness of what was worst in the 
theological systems of the past, but there has never 
been greater need of a high and fine religious 
spirit than at the present time.—From Theodore 
Roosevelt’s address at Berlin, Germany, May 12, 
1910. 


you throw away half your intelligence, you kill 
half your profits, when you use only one horse. 
When you can use two hands profitably, what 
would you think of tying one hand by your side 
and using only one? And yet, the economic ef- 
fect is almost the same, if you can use two horses 
profitably and are content to use only one. 
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HILL CREST FARM 


Has Two Months Old 


Berkshire Boar Pigs 


For Sale During May and June 


We sell only the best we have for 
breeding, selling all those which are 
not perfectly marked for pork. We 
are keeping all sows for our own 
breeding. Price, while they last, 
$10.00 each, including registration. 


H. A. PAGE, JR., 
Aberdeen, - - North Carolina. 


Berkshire Boar Pig 


Ready for service. Entitled to registration. A 
bargain for $15.00. Quick. 


FELTON BROS., = - 





Wilson, N. C. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


The great Southern hog, eight weeks 
old. $10.00 each, $15.00 per pair. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, :: Greensboro, N. C. 


‘TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. Book your orders now. Have 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian ane Mr = greatest laying 


fowl on earth. 
s. Ht STANBERY ‘%& SONS, 
Newport, ‘eile Co - = es = = Tennessee. 


SUNNYSIDE FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale. 50 Pigs ready to ship. They are sired 
by grandsons of Premier Longfellow r* of Lord 
2 aeongred and by a son of the great Masterpiece. 
are the finest pigs we ever raised and out of 

Fy han sews we ever owned. No better blood or 
treotnn te America. ler early before they are 

icked over. All older stock sold. 

W.R. WALKER, Prop., - - - - Union.S.C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


sto. selling Angus for the present for the 
ed tm that there isn’t a bull calf of any 

penis on the place. But we have the promise of 
* jot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va 

















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
7HOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 





Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sow Pige by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
for sale. 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head ot 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale, 


Cedar Grove Farm 


North Candied s Cherry Red Swine 
Descendants of the highest priced premium win- 
ners of the West, such as Ohio Chief-Prince of 
Cols’ Proud Advance, Top Notcher and others. Am 
offering 80 pigs ready this month in pairs and trios 
not closely related. Send in orders. Letters ¢heer- 
fully answered now. W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. C. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 
P 








B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


Sehwaod farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at gt 
but have a few choice bulls and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


























How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








SPECIAL- AND GENERAL-PURPOSE BREEDS. 


By Tait 


HEN A division of labor and 
‘, iW] specialization of effort be- 
LWV) came a fixed policy with man, 
there arose a need for domestic ani- 
mals adapted to special purposes or 
for doing special work. To move the 
heavy loads in commerce, or to pull 
large implements on the farm the 
draft horse having much weight is 
required. In these animals speed is 
not demanded, the ability to move 
heavy loads at a walk being their 
special requirement. Horses are also 
used for rapid movement of light 
loads, and the light harness horse 
and the saddler were developed, as 
distinct from the draft horse, for 
this purpose. The light horse, though 
powerful for his size, is not able to 
move the heavy loads required of the 
draft horse by modern conditions. 
On the other hand, the draft horse 
can not carry his great weight with 
the speed and ease required in the 
driver or saddler. These and other 
special uses have been the reason 
for the development of special breeds 
and types of horses adapted to these 
special lines of work, which they can 
do better than any one class or sort 
of animal could do all the different 
kinds of work demanded of horses. 
Special breeds then, as compared 
with general-, or even dual-purpose 
breeds of animals mark a higher step 
in our civilization. The man who 
specializes does better work than the 
“jack of all trades,’’ who is general- 
ly master of none. Likewise the 
animal bred, fed and trained for 
generation after generation in one 
line of work, or for some special pur- 
pose, is found to serve that special 
purpose best. In principle, the choice 
between general-purpose and special- 
purpose animals ought to be easy, 
but when all the conditions under 
which domestic animals are kept are 
considered, the question frequently 
becomes complicated and difficult of 
solution. 


Some Problems the Breeder Must 
Solve. 


For instance, on the farm, horses 
are used at work where the greatest 
weight is required; while more or 
less light work, where speed is an 
important consideration, is also re- 
quired. Many farms also breed more 
horses than are required for use on 
the farm and the best profits come 
when the brood mares and young 
animals perform some of the farm 
work. Therefore, since the markets 
may demand and the largest profits 
come from a type of horse not best 
suited for farm work, it often be- 
comes a difficult matter to decide 
what sort of horse shall be bred—the 
one that will sell best or the one that 
will best do the farm work. Owing 
to the fact that the special purpose 
animal is the latest and highest pro- 
duct of the breeder’s art, is more dif- 
ficult to produce with regularity or 
certainty, and can do at least one 
kind of work better than the general 
purpose animal, it usually brings a 
higher price. That is, the general- 
purpose animal is usually a low- 
priced animal, just as the unskilled 
laborer receives a lower wage than 
the skilled workman who has ac- 
quired the ability to do some one 
line of work with a high degree of 
efficiency. 

It is manifestly impossible to ob- 
tain a horse that will pull as heavy a 
load as the draft horse and also be 
able to move with the fleetness of 





(This is article No. 18 in this series, “How to 
Grow Live Stock in the South.’’) 





Butler. 


the standard-bred trotter, but he 
may have more speed than the draft 
horse and still pull a larger load 
than the trotter. In other words, 
the general-purpose animal is an 
average animal in the degree of 
efficiency with which he can do all 
the different kinds of work de- 
manded of horses. This is well 
illustrated in what is known as 
a ‘“‘combination” horse, throughout 
the South. The best driving or light 
harness horse is injured as a smooth 
and desirable driver by being used 
to any large extent as a saddler, and 
the high-class saddler is less satis- 
factory if used as a driver. 


Beef and Dairy Cattle. 


The same general principles apply 
to special- and general- or dual-pur- 
pose breeds of cattle. With cattle, 
however, there are only two im- 
portant uses to which they are put 
in modern agriculture, the produc- 
tion of beef and milk. These two 
lines of work or functions are more 
or less antagonistic, or at least re- 
quire different conditions for their 
highest development. Of course, all 
cows should and generally do pro- 
duce sufficient milk for their young, 
and all cattle make beef, but these 
functions have been specialized or 
developed to such an extent by selec- 
tion and feeding that individuals and 
breeds have acquired an unusual de- 
gree of efficiency. In other words, 
we have special beef breeds develop- 
ed for the special work of producing 
a large quantity of the best beef; 
special dairy breeds, which by selec- 
tion, care and feeding have been 
developed to an extreme degree of 
dairy efficiency, and also. breeds 
which have been maintained with a 
view of producing the best results 
in both of these lines. These last are 
the so-called dual-purpose breeds of 
cattle. With cattle, as with horses, 
farm conditions demand a cow that 
will do all the work cattle are kept to 
perform, but if more cattle are kept 
than are necessary to supply the 
farm with milk and butter, which 
should generally be the case, con- 
siderations of largest profit may dic- 
tate that a special-purpose breed be 
kept. 


Limitations of the Dual-Purpose 
Breeds. 


When more cattle are kept than 
are required to furnish the demand 
for milk, and especially on large 
areas of cheap lands, one of the spe- 
cial-purpose beef breeds appears to 
be demanded. If the main purpose 
for which cattle are kept is for beef 
production, it would appear that a 
special beef breed is indicated. On 
the other hand, the Man who keefs 
cows 3 for pes ‘purposes can not af- 





we aa | a few 
choice bull calves 
to offer at attrac. 
tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, va. 
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Pure Bred Draft Horses For Sak 


A fine lot of Brood Mares. Fillies, a young 
Stallions, Percheron and Belgian. . 
A. ALEXANDER & CO.. : 
Augusta County, -2e- e+ = = Harriston, Va, 


Duroc-Jersey Piles. 
Rich ia color; best blood known to the breed, 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April ep All bred Gilts ang 
Sows sold. Write for pri 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO. Mulberry, Tenn, 


GUERNSEYS 
High grade Bull and Heifer Calves for sale, 


Mrs Helen Donnelly, 
“MEADOW RIDGE FARM” - Manitowoc, Wis, 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEYS 
April Pigs, not akin. High Quality, 


. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, ~ Petersburg, Va, 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 


JOE, E. WRIGHT, JUNCTION Ciry, Ky, 
—a 9 Rocky Mount, N. C., 
M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman, 








HORSE FEED 


(Advertisement) 


Most people agree that corn and oats are the 
natural and proper feed for horses and mules, 
But cotton planters rarely raise enough grain to 
feed all the year round. Local grain naturally be- 
comes scarce and high in the summer whenall 
want to buy. 

Believing it possible to compound a perfectly 
balanced feed, using the Southern planters’ own 
ingredients, we have expended much time and 
money in laboratory and stable experiments to 
arrive at correct and scientific r2sults. We have 
finally attained these results, and now offer to the 
Southern planter a most excellent horse and mule 
feed, guaranteed to be equal, pound for pound, to 
the best oats. We call this feed 


SCOCOTES— 


that is, Southern Cotton Oil Company oats, com- 
pound, or artificial oats, if you please. 

The chemical analysis of Scocotes is exactly the 
same as natural oats. The feeding resuits are 
actually better, because Scocotes is more digestible 
than natural oats. 

There is another very important reason why 
Scocotes preduces better results than corn or oats 
—the animal gets it all. No one is tempted to 
steal the feed for human use. 

Scocotes contains selected sound cottonseed 
meal, cracked corn, rice bran, finely ground pea- 
vine hay and New Orleans molasses. 

There is never any scarcity of Scocotes. We 
are in position to deliver any quantity at any time 
at prices always less than oats. Our present price 
is $35 per ton delivered at any railroad station in 
the South. This is at least $5 per ton cheaper 
than oats. We solicit trial orders of one ton. If 
your dealer does not handle Scocotes, remit $35 to 
us. Weare ready tomake immediate shipments. 

After trying Scocotes, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every respect, we will immediately re- 
fund the money. Our financial responsibility is 
unquestioned. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMP’Y, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED: A GOOD DAIRYMAN 


One not afraid of work, understands and prec- 
tices the economy of feeding, and knows how to 
make good butter. Position open to single man 
only. References required. Write stating terms. 
Don’t write to know how much wages we Will 
pay. Good home for the right man. Address 


Sun Rise Dairy, Durham, N. C. 
UNIVERSITY OF "PENNSYLVANIA 
The School otf Veterinary Medicine 


offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 
feeding and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
tion to the recognition, prevention and treatment 
of diseases. For catalog address LO A. 
KLEIN, Dean, 39th Street and Woodland Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Oak Grove Farm Berkshires 


Bred Under the Supervision of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


The Department is developing a pure bred herd of Berkshire Hogs, the equal of anything in the 
country. Only the choicest individuals from the most fashionable strains are used for breeding pur- 
poses. We will have a number of pigs for sale out of very prolific sows by such boars as Masterhood 
8th, a son of Masterpiece, Lord Charmer B., Baron Premier 55 and Clemson Premier, (the finest in- 
dividual in the South today.) Only superior individuals are shipped as we desire to send out nothing 


that will not make good in the very best herds, all culls go to the pork barrel. 


will please file applications at an early date. 


Those desiring pig® 


Three Jersey Bull Calves for sale at $15.00 each. 





ALEX. D. HUDSON, - 


NEWBERRY, S. C. 
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Sale ford to care for, feed and milk any-|purpose farmer, and none but aj]Foundations of Successful Dairying. When you see a flock of sheep, a 
young thing but the best and a special dairy|special dairy breed should be main- Here are the seven fundamental drove of hogs or a herd of cattle at 
a breed seems to be demanded. tained. The increased profits from principles of successful dairying, as the very heels of their master, lick- 
ton, Va, The larger number of Southern|dairy products from the special dairy formulated by the Illinois Farmers’ ing his hands and clothes, you may 
a farmers seem to still believe in the] breeds, will more than pay the dif- Institute: know that there is a cord of sym- 
| general- and dual-purpose ideas. The|ference in the value of the bull 1. Weed out the poor cows by pathy between the animal and his 
ite demand for ‘the’ general-purpose|calves and the old worn-out cows of means of the scales and Babcock master.—Prof. C. W. Burkett. 

Tenn, horse and the dual-purpose cow is|a dual-purpose breed. On the other test = ———_—— ——————— 
al almost universal. The fact that we|hand, it is generally true that on : 
have not made much progress in| high-priced lands it is not profitable ae ee ee ere A Remarkatite List of 
r sale, live stock husbandry is probably the|to keep a cow for the beef calf she 8. Grow legumes and provide an De Laval Separator Users 
cause of the persistence of the gen-| produces, but in such case it is sbontanes of silage. 
oc, Wis eral-purpose idea, and may, in a|doubtful if in this country it will be} 4 tesa the herd with the best | tom ete lee or aeement tpt week wae 
RSEYS measure, be good reason for continu-| found profitable to raise beef cattle wee obtainable known of the nearly 1,200,000 users of De Laval 
: : * : v cream separators, and it would probably be diffi- 
y. ing along general lines; for only|at all. These are the conditions 6. Raine the heifer catves from the cult to find any other article of which a lst of pat- 
after good general foundations are| under which the dairy cow, the most best cows rons could be p SS ee in oe 
ure, Va, laid is high specialization attainable.| economical animal producer of hu-| “¢ Gontinue to weed, feed and|nence and containing the tauen of 60 ine wen 
~~ So long as we prize rustling quali-| man food, is demanded. breed € 9 ee te ee ee niktaneiiie 
ties and ability to withstand indif- In short, high-class farming re- 7 Fee d the mind of the man be-|°%f #reat railroads and corporations, merchants, 
= i a ss lawyers, editors, physicians and even actors, they 
ferent treatment more than the fac-| quires high-class live stock, and the hind the cow. att dulce tania ts Gl, Ged Re eae 
ulty of responding profitably to good] highest class animal and the one those of us who are dairying for a living to have 
feed and care, the general-purpose| which brings the largest price and Keep the Boar by Himself. a unaiiee mae ae Guat Gaee od 4 
animal will best suit our condition.| yields the largest profit, is the one ’ dairying for dollars-and-cents results nevertheless 
The dairyman, however, is a special-| bred and fed for a special purpose. A man who is too poor to keep a | find pleasure pclae gee ge omen oor 
ITY, Ky, pure-bred boar in a lot by himself the breeding of good cows and the production of 
Lonmns: where he will not bother his neigh- | Pure dairy food 


— THE SHEEP THAT HAVE GOLDEN HOOFS. 
D How One Virginia Farmer Raised $10 and $12 Lambs Al- 
most Entirely on Winter Cover Crops, Sown After the Summer 
Crops Were Removed.—The Profits Good, Common-Sense Farm- 


The De Laval ‘Company claims, and not without 
justification, that such a list of users as this is of 
important significance to every prospective buyer 
of a cream separator because the fact of the use of 
De Laval machines by most of these men reflects a 
thousand sources of omens gag information and 
experience not posses the ordinary pur- 


bors, the sows, or other live stock on 
the farm, is too poor to own a boar 
or to raise hogs. The boar kept by 
himself, in a lot from which he can- 














haser, who not infrequently buys a separator sim- 
_— , not possibly break out, is kept at the - hohe his local dealer happens to handle that 
Pen e ing May Pay. least expense, when everything is particular kind or the claims 1 made in some “ad” 
mules, éesseteinnsmninntensecumaneneenmemennaieaee 
considered. or catalogue may appeal to 
i They make the point too that while it is true 
sera By A. Jeffers, Oceana, Va. More and better pigs are raised, that many of these men are not dependent on pro- 
when all HAVE carefully read the ar- they would naturally feed but spar-|there is less danger of disease, and oe ee toe ak pr speed yey 
ticle on sheep, by Dr. Tait|ingly. The wool from the ewes sold|the hogs are less likely to contract | same, as well as the machine which will wear best 
perfectly Butler, in issue of May 7. The|for an average of $1.20 per fleece./the habit of going where they are Pele pongo cepa - Rogglh. ae te gre 
ters’ own points he makes are all conservative |The bucks were fed two bushels of}|not wanted. mand the best swede — mething ‘ese, 
hewerthoe and impress one with the thought]oats and one bushel of corn, having] Of course, this keeping of the boar | ™,qream separators as in everything else. | her 
Wetus that the figures given are under,|access to green feed and dry forage by himself is regarded as too much petene of ee eet reek ct ae 
va 8 e 

Ter to the rather than up to, the full facts in|same as the ewes. trouble by many Southern farmers, | seatative that has ever been published of sepa- 
and mule the case. This gentleman raised these lambs| but it is less trouble than allowing | "tors or any other implement. and the De Laval 
: ly to be complimented upon it. 

pound, to I believe that sheep almost any- 


oats, com- 


where in the South, at all intelligent- 
ly mamaged, will pay considerably 
better than Dr. Butler’s quoted fig- 
ures indicate. Here is a case that 
can be verified, ratified and certified: 


in connection with other farm stock; 
giving the sheep no special care, ex- 
cept in lambing time, and no arti- 
ficial heat or extra expense whatever, 
excepting a little extra care by a 


hogs. 





Oil is cheaper than machinery. 


him to run at large or with the other 


Company is certain] 


PilSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 











— If You'll Let Me 






















































nec |regular farm hand with the young = e = ako: TGR atk a CoRR 
xactly the A gentleman in tidewater Virginia|}ambs. With these facts, figures and Dai Su lies ~ Book. hand give You my $50.00 Maing rice end Speci 
‘ae owns a fine farm, a few miles] features, what was the cost of these “Sy Sacer puvey wise scesisasiba 
from the city of Norfolk. On the|lampbs per head; and what the profit than any Sprenier muke—no oa 
farm he raises fine crops of corn,]| on his flock of sh 2 
son why - : s roc or sheep: 
orn or oats potatoes and a his ibaa Let’s get out our agricultural DUNN MACHINERY co. my spreader an nd money 
-empted to cipal money crops; also a number arithmetic and figure, some rainy 54 Marietta a" lag Ge Pro idon wit inten you. 
of smaller crops for home consump-| gay and see if it does not make one - : + ne coe a Ween, ee, 
cottonseed tion and for the local markets. He . bring you everything postpaid. 
iene alse ton cattle, tags and pales: A  Pastbenk oaae nent 
Ww. rent eo so ago he concluded to try} 1 ™may state further that the gentle-|] WATER aaanen tee, Gulieane, eens 
cotes. We 4 * man is a liberal user of marl, with “WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
t any time sheep, making the early lamb a spe ig ag ee A Ae gga PA WORKS 67 yd ees tas 
2zent price cial feature. Last summer, 1909, he wee be cabs a We laa Pres = 
station in had gathered a flock of about 125 cite Anis ik pay "me bars 
on cheaper ewes, all grade Dorsets, costing him,|“** as W. k Co d Co NOW 
ne ton. If in round numbers, $4 per head. His|¢Timson clover seed with rape, rye, or tton an rm 
esebentg two registered Dorset bucks cost him] Vetch, and turnips, and sows the|] One working now, with a RODERICK LEAN Weeder is better than THREE 
pow $125. His crop of 1909-10 lambs|™/xture upon the land from which} ister on— “ground is ogitated, which hastens 
: : e has tak 1 i 
aintly te began coming along the Inst weak in] > Mo sover crops that his shoopt "aan When bar Games Teeth of best 
nsibility is October. He raised fully as many | UP e 1g 8 sheep porting 


COMP'Y, 


RYMAN 


and prac- these lambs he _ received $12 per Lappe hina Bg os the ewes, 

we ee head for most of them, and not less pn “ag t : milk, that fattens the 

ting terms. than $10 per head for the balance of engine : at 2 such —— bisnoe bes Later on, work your crops with 

os we will them, shipping about 70 lambs to the| ‘© early Markets, are what may be Pivot Axle Cultivator. Adjustable in 

New York market. The balance he! termed catch crops, or stolen crops. width from 34 to 46-in ---can be used for 

, N. c is now sending to our local Norfolk They are crops that improve the soil, any crop. All necessary attachments 
el pian. ree x by covering it up snugly all winter. such as Spring Breaks, Disc Hillers, 

4 NIA market at 10 to 12 cents per pound, j E ides. it i : 

aaa ‘od Grane i ae _.7 | They improve the stock that grazes Sweeps, Etc. Besides, it is the easiest 

ici and every lamb on the farm, even working cultivator made 

7 selection, those dropped since Christmas, will thereon. Then, Whee tarked Sater, ae nace and if ‘i canaet supply you, 

is in odds, tip the scales at 80 pounds. they further improve the soil; and write our agents, 

i res A. The fleece and fertilizer from the| nally they improve the bank ac- HUTCHISON, SEHORN & HIPP, 

jland Ave. ewes, with his wil] | Count of the owner. 


res 


gram. They were simply good 

lture January, February, and most of|sheep, had good feed, had shelter ° 

re March, his ewes were grazing every|from the storms of winter, had the The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 
thing in day on green feed, literall same intelligent management and 

= J eed, ally up to|{§ g 4 > ill Mal . i Eartt 

een their eyes in crimson clover, rye,|Supervision that any good _ stock wil o Finest B Heal en 
he finest in- vetch, rape, turnips and alfalfa. His|Should have. The colored man who giving pert ect satisfaction. ‘it ts the only. portable millon 
out nothing lambs required no feed from hand;| looked after the sheep was paid $4 market that will clean, sift and sack. Ir 1s STRON 
esiring pig® the udders of the ewes having in 


received a handful of corn once ajand worked regularly on the farm.|| won as modal Senate Se Sold by International Harvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
: P mond, V Rnaavene, Taam, Nashville, Tenn., Atianta, Ge., 
S. C. week, and, in case of storms in win-|No “high farmin’,” no “hifalutin’,” tion. Takes premiums where- the Company. 





lambs as he had ewes. The last 
week in December he commenced to 
ship his lambs to New York on a 
special contract, sending them at ten 
weeks of age, and at a weight rang- 
ing from 40 to 45 pounds each. For 


management, 
easily pay for their keep, and also 
pay a good round interest on the 
money invested in them. All through 
the months of November, December, 


most cases to be relieved by hand 
after the lambs were sold. The ewes 


ter, were fed dry forage, on which 


graze all winter. About the middle, 
or last week in March, he takes the 
sheep off, and lets the crimson 
clover, vetch and rye get fully one 
foot high, and turns them under, say 
about last week in April. The crops, 


Please remember that these lambs 
and these ewes were not handled by 
any recently discovered plan or pro- 


per week and rent of his cabin; and 
also looked after the other farm 
stock, milked the cows, cut the wood 





100 lbs. and extra weight is in teeth. 


ROBERICK LEAN 


RODERICK LEAN MFG. 


or regulating depth---a valuable feature. 
Weighs 124 lbs. while others weigh go or 







Spring Steel 
and will not 
break. 


Charlotte, N. C., for prices. 
Write us for Catalog. 


COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 

















names of 





ever exhibited. 





only good sound sheep management. 








Manufactured 
be C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - 


or any other agency of this 


1D GUARANTEED. Write for full information 
a of its friends—the users. 


North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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THE EARLY CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


Every Farmer Should Own a Harrow and a Weeder, and With 
These Implements He Can Keep His Corn Field in Good Con- 


dition at Small Cost. 


By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Alab 


—— IN ONE sentence, 
ag the early cultivation of corn 
=e} should consist in the preven- 
tion of the formation of a crust from 
the time the seed is planted, or even 
before. However, there are various 
methods of attaining this end, some 
of them wasteful of labor, and others 
rapid and economical of labor. 
Broadcast cultivation, effected by 
the use of either a spike-tooth har- 
row or of a weeder, is the cheapest 
method of cultivation for any crop. 
Corn lends itself especially well to 
this economical method of cultiva- 
tion, for the young corn plants are 
not easily uprooted, and, moreover, 
there are usually in the South more 
plants in a hill than will finally be 
left, a condition that is generally 
wise, in view of the danger that the 
stand may be greatly thinned by the 
ravages of bud worms during the 
first few weeks of the plant’s life. 
The use of the harrow should be 
begun before the corn is planted, so 
that when the seed is put into the 
ground it will find an abundance of 
moisture retained in the soil, as the 
result of thorough preparation and 
the presence of a soil mulch, or loose 
layer of surface soil, made by the 
harrow. If rain follows planting, 
another harrowing before the plants 
appear is usually advantageous. 
After corn comes up the weeder is 
somewhat preferable to the harrow 
for soils in excellent condition and 
of a mellow nature, but an observing 
farmer can usually make excellent 
use of either implement. 
Where the stand is thin or where 
there are few if any more plants per 
hill than the number intended to be 
left, some farmers prefer to omit the 
use of the harrow for a week or two 
after corn comes up, this being the 
time when the young plants are most 
brittle and most easily uprooted. 
Yet when corn is planted as usual, 
two to four grains in a hill, I have 
found that harrowing at this time 
seldom destroys an entire hill, and 
that the use of this implement, and 
still more of the weeder, is thorough- 
ly practicable at this time provided 
some judgment be used in giving the 
proper slant to the teeth, in prevent- 
ing the clogging of teeth with trash, 
and in the direction in which the 
team is driven. 
As a general rule applicable to 
corn planted either on ridges, on the 
level, or in a deep furrow, the best 
direction in which to drive the har- 
row or weeder is obliquely across 
the rows. Crossing the rows at 
right angles, may be just as good, 
except on land thrown into high beds 
on which, in this direction, the draft 
and depth of cutting are more ir- 
regular than when the harrow is 
driven obliquely to the rows. 
Precautions to be taken to secure 
the best work and the least possible 
uprooting of plants by the harrow, 
consist chiefly in setting the teeth 
with a decided backward slant and in 
preventing their becoming choked, 
for if this occurs the tooth and the 
accumulated trash may gouge out 
some hills of corn. Of course, the 
use of the harrow is not advised 
where the soil is extremely rocky or 
where there are many large pieces of 
stalks which might be dragged over 
the young plants. 
For land in excellent mechanical 


condition the weeder is slightly pref- 
erable, partly because of the fact that 
the weeders in most common use are 
drawn by one mule while a two sec- 


ama Experiment Station. 


tion harrow requires two mules. For 
land with much clay or that has be- 
come rather hard, the harrow will 
usually do better work than the 
weeder. In fact, clay and clay loam 
soil does not usually stay long in 
the best condition for effective work 
by the weeder. If too hard, the teeth 
of the light weeder merely make a 
scratch without breaking the crust. 
On the other hand, if the teeth of 
the weeder simply leave cuts through 
the soil, one may be sure that not 
only is the soil too wet, but that an 
attempt at cultivation with the weed- 
er results in harm, since evaporation 
is more rapid from a surface thus 
scarred than from one not cultivated. 
With a brisk team one may expect 
to cover about twice as many acres 
per day as the width in feet of the 
weeder or harrow. This assumes 
that there is no lapping, for which, 
however, some deduction should be 
made. Cultivation with the weeder 
may be continued later than with 
the harrow. I have used the weeder 
satisfactorily on corn a foot high, 
running diagonally across the rows. 
In my opinion the two-horse har- 
row is the most indispensable imple- 
ment on the farm, exclusive of those 
tools and vehicles which are in uni- 
versal use. The cost of a spike- 
tooth harrow and of a weeder are 
not very different, and every farmer 
working two or more head of live 
stock should certainly own such a 
harrow and preferably both a harrow 
and weeder. The weeder can be 
used in the cultivation of almost 
every crop of the farm and garden, 
notably in the early cultivation of 
corn, cotton, cowpeas, and sorghum. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


VII.—Some Questions Answered. 


Judging from the letters received 
and the questions asked, the most of 
our readers are beginners in bee 
keeping and need elementary in- 
struction. As previously stated, we 
can’t tell you everything in these 
brief articles. We can only give 
hints and suggestions here and there, 
and you must fill in the rest from 
your manual on bee keeping and 
some good bee journal; also send 
your name and address to several 
leading manufacturers and supply 
houses of bee materials and ask for 
their catalogs. These often contain 
valuable directions to beginners and 
also give the prices of bee books and 
journals sent by mail. I hope a 
number of these people will adver- 
tise with us so you can get in touch 
with them. 


What equipment must I have? you 
ask. Well, next to the hive and all 
its belongings you must have a veil 
to keep the bees from stinging about 
your face and head and gloves to 
keep them from stinging your hands. 
Some bee keepers are bold enough to 
do work without either, but you 
don’t want to think of such rashness. 
You should be thoroughly protected 
and then you know you are all right 
and can work with confidence. 

What does a veil cost? You may 
make one yourself out of a mosquito 
bar for very little, but it should be 
colored black in order to see through 
it well. Better veils can be had by 
mail from supply houses for 25 cents 
to $1, according to quality. A pair 
of buckskin gloves with close-fitting 








| Dont Paint 





-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 


Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, should use display ads in the 
proper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we will insert ads for our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week; two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 
weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40c.; six 
months, 78c.; one year, $1.25, Each wo! 
number or initial (including name an 


address) counted as a separate word. Send 











alone to send your ad by xr to eac 
home to which we carry it at this low rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1, 

















WO layers of Coal Tar Pitch 

ij rolled between two layers of 

the best grade of waterproofed 

felt with a top layer of real mineral 
matter, form Amatite Roofing. 


You don’t have to coat it or paint 
it after you lay it. It isthere to give 
protection without further attention. 


Amatite is made in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the roof. 


Anyone can do the job. 


Free sample and booklet sent for 
the asking. Address nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 
Kansas City St. Louis. 






bee aren from the aupply house 
cheaper. 
What about a smoker? You must 
have one to control and subdue the 
bees. The bundle of rags that your 
grandmother used is out of date. 
Smokers cost from 50 cents to $1.50, 
according to quality. A medium 
price will get a good one. See cata- 
logs for particulars. You should 
also provide some dry doted wood 
for smoker fuel. 
How shall I handle my bees? Af- 
ter putting on your veil and gloves, 
take up your lighted smoker and 
puff a little smoke in at the entrance 
of the hive. Then knock on the hive 
with a stick or stone. The bees will 
be frightened and fill their sacks 
with honey. In this condition they 
rarely sting. The reason they can 
be handled so easily in swarming is 
that they fill their sacks with honey 
before starting. 
In entering the hive, the next step 
is to take off the cover. Do this and 
everything else in the most gentle 
manner. Bees resent abrupt move- 
ments. No matter what it does, nev- 
er strike at a bee. This will bring 
others to its aid and you may have 
more than you can manage. Never 
crush a bee since the smell of it in- 
furiates the others. If it stings you, 
gently rub the stinger out and pro- 
ceed with your work. 

T. C. KARNS. 





Editor Poe’s Appointments. 
Editor Clarence Poe of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Farm 
Gazette will be glad to meet readers 
of The Progressive Farmer 


addresses as follows: 
Rowland High Schools, 
Co., N. C., May 28rd, 8 p. m. 


Co., S. C., May 24th, 2.30 p. m. 


ery Co., N. C., May 25th. 
Greensboro, 
M. College, May 26th, 2 p. m. 


ference, May 31st. 
North Carolina Press Association 
Wrightsville, June 9th. 


Glenn Springs, S. C., June 14th. 
North Carolina Teachers’ 








sleeves are all right, but you can buy 


and Ga- 
zette at any of his appointments dur- 
ing the next 30 days, these including 
Robeson 
Willis School, near Clio, Marlboro 
Biscoe Graded Schools, Montgom- 


N. C., Colored A. and 


Richmond, Va., Agricultural Con- 


South Carolina Press Association, 


Assem- 


j POC PFs | | Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 
“DT, &¢s | | three hundred farms in past few years. Write for 
catalog of farms and timber lands. Jeffreys, Hes- 


ter & Co., Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 
Brown Leghorn Eege $1.00 per 16. Mrs. N. A. 
Kinlaw, Howellaville, N «Ou 

Pure bred Holstein Bull Calves for sale, by Jones 
& Loomis, Newport News, Va. 











Wanted—Employment by Competent Sawyer. 
Address E. E. Howie, ] Fort Mill |, 5. C. 


Best variety Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000, $1.00 
in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N.C. 











Pure- pred Berkshire Pigs, Five ~— each, at 
Cresco. C. H. Gillean, Woodleaf, 





Seed Peas for sale. I have 250 bushels mixed seed 
peas for sale. J. A. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 

For sale cheap. Fine young Gordan and Irish 
Setter, partly trained. Box 210, Greensboro, N.C. 


High Crest Strain of S.C. Rhode Island Reds, 
Ret $1.00 per 15. G. L. B, Penny, Raleigh, N. C. 
t; 1 


Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
er Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. 














200 bushels Iron Peas, $3.00 per bushel; 200 head 
grade Tunis Sheep; two female Collie Pups. J.C. 
Fowke, Baldock, S.C. 


Farm and Timber agg as low as » +? per 
acre. W.H. Robertson, real estate and livery, 
‘phone 59, Chase City, Va. 





Wanted—An able man with some knowledge of 
Truck Farming. Send references. W., care 409 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N.C, 


100 bushels Peas for sale. > $2.25; Clays, 
$2.25; Mixed, $200, f. 0. b. Elizabeth City or 
Washing, N. "C. R. McClaud, Lack Landing, N oC. 








Six nice English Berkshire Pigs, (one gilt, five 
males) ten weeks old, $900 each. Thirty S. C. 
Brown Leghorn Hens, sixty cents each. J. T. 
Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 


Crudups Orpingtons in Single Comb, Buff and 
White, are biggest layers, biggest payers - 
biggest winners. Eggs $2.00 per 15. $5.00 per 

Order now. Crudup Poultry Yards, oF coe | 
Va. Route 3. 
North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thig- 
pen, Conetoe, N.C. 








For Sale i in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 perbu. Select 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Unknown,-Red Rip- 
pers, all heavy viners and unsurpassed for 
forage and soil ees. Fruitland Farms, 
Box 2, Raeford, N.C. 








Ginnery for Sale—Two gin outfits complete, con- 

sisting of one 50 Saw Van Winkle Gin, one 60 Saw 

Lummus Gin, McBryde Press,all necessary pulleys, 

shafting and belts. Outfit in good condition a 

will sell cheap. m for selling have bought 

boro Air aa System. J. H. Bennett, Clio, Marl- 
ro = 





Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or small 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, gold- 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. J 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 





ughb! ngo. ts, Right hand 
and reversible Disk Plows; Power Feed Cutter; Mc- 
Cormick Binder; Mammoth Bronze Turkey and 
Eggs, Silver Lace and White Wyandotte Eggs. 
Also recleaned Peas. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N. C. 


A great big bargain. I have a new De Laval 
Separator which I will sail at a great sacrifice. In- 
tended starting in dairy business, but have made 
other arrangements. Machine has been tried and is 
in perfectorder. Capacity, 450 pounds. Write me 
quick. Will take $50.00 for same. Cost me $75.00 
three weeks ago. Be quick. Will consider trade 
propositions also. A. B. Clement, Appomattox, Va. 


Attention, Farmers! 


After you have cut your oats or rye, if you will 
broadcast half to one ton of our Agricultural 
Lime to the acre and turn all under with the oats 
or rye stubble, the next crop on this land will sur- 
prise you with the good results it will give. 

It is ground fine and can be used in any dis- 
tributor. 


Price, $7.00 Per Ton 


F. O. B. Youngs Island, S. C., a station on the At- 

lantic Coast Line R.R., near Charleston. Charleston 

fertilizer rates applying. 
Special prices on large Lec 
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bly, Asheville, N. C., June 17th. 


b. sacks. 
E. L. COMMINS, - - Meggetts, S. C. 
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TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








WILL KNOCK THE 


FRAUD SKY HIGH. 


Men, Women, Farmers, Preachers, Educators, Judges, Doctors, 
and Business Men Write to Commend The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette’s Stand Against the Patent Medicine Fraud—Keep 
Up the Crusade and We'll Put the Fakirs Out of Business. 


rp) * ALMOST every mail and 
Sy from almost every quarter 
PAY of our territory letters have 
been piling in on us, commending 
our stand with regard to the patent 
medicine fraud. Some of the let- 
ters are pitiful—one, for example, 
telling how the writer’s mother 
trusted a miserable fraud of a can- 
cer cure advertised in his church 
paper, and another correspondent 
telling how a kinsman had been de- 
ceived by a scoundrel advertising a 
“morphine cure’ until the ‘cure’ 
put him beyond all hope of recovery. 
We do not print any of these letters 
of a private character, nor are we 
printing this week any of the many 
letters we have had from doctors. 
Some others are given herewith: 





Views of a Denominational Leader. 


Two great Southern denomina- 
tions were holding general conven- 
tions the week our article appeared 
—the Methodists and Baptists. 
Writing us from his general denomi- 
national meeting, a well-known 
preacher says: 

“It is a pity that a secular paper has 
to take the lead in making war on 
the iniquity, but I am very glad that 
the character of your paper and its 
editor are such that there will be no 
question as to the animus behind the 
crusade—and I hope you will make 
it a crusade, crying aloud and spar- 
ing not. 

“Remember, the consciences of the 
editors and publishers are with you, 
—of the editors and publishers of 
the religious papers I mean. Their 
consciences will be your most pow- 
erful ally in the contention. All that 
you have to do is to so write as to 
‘deepen conviction,’ as we preach- 
ers say. What little I may have is 
at your disposal in a cause so 
righteous.”’ 


From the Head of a Great University. 


The head of one of America’s 
foremost universities dropped his 
work long enough to send us this 
note: “I applaud and thank you for 
your fight on our patent medicine 
frauds and fakirs. Keep it up; it is 
one of the most infamous businesses 
being carried on.’’ 


A Leading South Carolina Farmer 
Speaks. 


One of South Carolina’s most 
prominent farmers write us: “‘A few 
months ago I began taking your pa- 
per, and I want to say that, so far, 
the only regret I have is that I did 
not begin taking it several years ago. 
You certainly are getting out a val- 
uable farm paper—one which every 
farmer in this section of the South 
should read. But I am writing this 
especially to express my approval of 
the stand you are taking against the 
patent medicine fakirs, for the farm- 
er should be taught how to take care 
of his health, his body and conse- 
quently his brain, as well as how to 
cultivate the soil and make it bring 
forth its maximum crops at the min- 
imum cost of production.” 

From a Virginia Educator. 

This letter is from a member of 
the Washington and Lee University, 
of Lexington, Va.: ‘Have read your 
editorial, ete., in last copy of The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette with 
sreat interest. You are doing a great 
work. Hope you will continue till 





you have purified every religious 
paper in the South.” 


Wants Extra Copies. 
““Please mail me two copies of The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette of 
May 7, 1910. I congratulate you on 
your stand as to patent medicines.’’— 
W. M. Stenhouse, Greenville, S. C. 


Worth a Life Subscription. 


“Your open letter exposing fakirs 
and falsehoods is worth a life sub- 
scription to your paper, if studied and 
put into practice.’’—R. A. Peele, Gib- 
son, N. C. 

Amen! 


“T can’t help saying amen to your 
letter on quacks, patent medicines 
and fakirs. The subscribers of The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
should give you great encouragement 
and down these curses.’’—H. S. 
Pool, Marcus, N. C. 


From a Chief Justice. 


This letter is from a Chief Justice 
of a Southern State: “T congratu- 
late you upon your answer to the 
medicine fakir. You effectually de- 
molished him. You have done the 
State good service in this matter. 
Please send me by bearer twelve 
copies of this last issue, ready for 
mailing.’’ 


From a Woman Who Knows the 
Need. 


Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Wayne Co., 
N. C., well known as a Farmers’ Insti- 
tute lecturer, writes: ‘Hearty con- 
gratulations on your reply to the 
patent medicine advertisers.”’ 


Give Us More Such Papers. 


“Praise God for such an exposure 
of the patent medicine and fakir bus- 
iness! I have always been an ad- 
mirer of The Progressive Farmer and 


Gazette and its publishers and writ- a 


ers, but this gets better. Give us 
more such papers and such editors.” 


Jno. W. Parsons, Montgomery Co., 
ING: 





Remedies Worse Than Disease. 


“T want to congratulate you for 
your earnest, honest and able fight to 
save human life from falling before 
the remedy (patent medicine) which 
is, in my opinion, worse than the dis- 
ease.’’—-F. B. Sexton, Raeford, N. C. 


“Glory in Your Spunk.” 


“T have just read your patent med- 
icine exposure, and glory in your 
spunk. Certainly hope your letter 
may influence my denomination, at 
least, (Baptist) to cut out the busi- 
ness.”—O. Joe Howard, Guilford 
Co:, N.C. 

A Country Preacher's Ideas. 


This letter is from a thoughtful 
country minister: “T need not, of 
course, write you to strengthen your 
hands in your fight against the patent 
medicine swindle; but I do wish to 
express my glad appreciation of your 
noble endeavor. I have said time and 
again that more lies are told in ad- 
vertising than anywhere else; and my 
wife has felt offended by and fre- 
quently condemned that last full page 
advertisement in my church paper. 
Your course is right. Your paper— 
our paper—is one of the most potent 
factors for good to be found within 
the State.”’ 





From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 
soda crackers by 


when you buy 
name— 


Bis 


As soon as they 





this way they are 





soda crackers no 








Uneeda 


cuit 


are baked they are 


placed in moisture-proof packages. In 


kept free from dust, 


damp and other harmful conditions. 


This means that you are a/ways 
assured of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 


matter where you 


buy them or we you eat them. 
They come in five cent packages. 


(Never sold in bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C,,May 19, 1910. 
Good Middling 15 1-16 
CT 1 a ee ena | 
ddling 





Beeececene 4% 
Grades 14 t0 14% 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charlestoa, S.C., May 19, 1910. 
D. S.C. R. Sides, packed 16% 






























































D. 8, Bellies, ked 16% 
DD, OGG vsccccescan <a anee 12% 
Buster—Creamery 85 
Hams—Choice, as to sise and 
prand 21% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces............... 15% 
Meal, pearl $1.80 
— 1 
ay—Timothy 1,00 to 1.10 
Grain—Corn, white ........<=.... 88 
Corn, mixed 86 
Oats—Clipped white -..... oumeesce® 65 
Mixed 63 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds--...._. 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds. 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. a 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds aeaRSeEE ap 50 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 70 
Rebundled 70 
New ties 85 
Bagging—2 pounds..—-...........- 6% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-—-~...$6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6-25 to 6.50 
Straight 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 






































Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
Common 12 @ 14 5@ 
MOGIUGG: cccuececscnmeuee | 1 oe 9@ ll 
Good 2 @ 50 | 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 
Common aaoscce== | 9 @13 56@6 
Medium...... eussascetacee | 13 @18 6@9 
Good 18 @30 9 @ 10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Commen wwmenanene | 5 @ 7 5@ 7 
Medium. — 7@ 9 7@ 9 
Good 9 @ 14 9 @ 11 

















NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
Potatoes quiet at $3.25@8.75 for 


Fla. No. 1, per bbl.;No. 2, $2.50@3; 
red, $3@3.50; Ga and S. C., No. 1, 
$2.75 @3.25; culls, per bbl., $2. Old 
potatoes in bulk, $1@1.25 per 100 
lbs. Sweets, 50c@$1 per basket for 
Jerseys. Onions, Bermuda, $1.75@ 
1.85 per crate; Texas, yellow, $1@ 
1.85, and the same for white. N. C. 
cabbage, $1.25@1.75 per crate for 
new white; S. C., Flat Dutch, per 
erate, $1.75@2; Va., per bbl., $1.25 
@1.75. Asparagus, per doz. bunches, 
$1@2 for Va.; Md., and Del., $1@ 
2.75. Beets, $2 @4 per 100 bunches. 
Carrots, $2@3.50 per 100 bunches; 
old, $1.25@1.75 per barrel. Celery, 
$1@2 per case. Cucumbers, Fla., 
$1.25@1.50 per basket. Chicory, 
per bbl., $2@3. Escarol, $2.50@3.50 
per bbl. Eggplant, $1.50@383 per box. 
Green corn $1@1.50 per crate for N. 
C. Kale, per barrel, 25@40c. Let- 
tuce, 25c@$1i per basket. Okra, 
$2.50@5 per carrier. Oysterplants 
$2@3 per 100 bunches. Peppers, 
$2@3 per large box. Parsley, $1.25 
@2 per bbl., for curly, and $3 @4 for 
plain. Peas, per large basket, Balt., 
$1.50@2; Va., 25c more; N. C., per 
bush. basket, large, $1@1.50. Ro- 
maine, 75c.@$1.25 per basket. Rad- 
ishes, 50@75c per 100 bunches. 
Rhubarb, $1@1.25 per 100 bunches. 
Scallions, 50@75c per 100 bunches. 
String beans, $1.50@3 per basket 
for Fla. wax. Spinach, per bbl., 35@ 
75ce. Squash, Fla., white, per box, 
$1@1.50. Turnips, 90c@$1.25 per 
bbl. Tomatoes, $1.50@2.75 per car- 
rier. Watercress, 75¢@$1.50 per 100 
bunches. 

Butter, 2814 @29c for creamery 
specials; imitation creamery, 23% @ 
24c; factory, 22 @23c. 

Eggs, Southern, regular 
firsts, 19% @20e. 


pack, 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. * 








“THE SLEEPING SICKNESS.” 


Why the Young Chicks Die Without 
Apparent Cause, and What to Do 
For Them. 


“They sleep, and sleep, and die.’’ 
It’s the old, old story. We hear it 
every year about this time. It refers 
to young chicks from a few days to 
two weeks old. The last mail 
brought two letters from Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette readers—one 
from a lady who breeds Rhode Island 
Reds at Spring Hope, N. C., and the 
other from a gentleman at Lumber- 
ton, N. C., 

The purport of the letters was 
about the same: Chickens standing 
around with drooped wings, eyes 
closed and apparently sleeping their 
young lives away. Some had cases 
of bowel trouble. Remedies had been 
tried with little or no effect, and I 
am appealed to, to help them if I 
can. The trouble may be due to 
different causes, the most frequent 
one being too early feeding. Young 
chicks should never be fed under 24 
hours, and it is much better to wait 
36 hours. The injurious effects of 
too early feeding are not apparent 
at once and usually extend over a 
period of 14 days. 

The first two weeks of a chick’s 
life is the most critical time, and if 
this can be tided over, given a half 
a chance it will live to maturity. 
Sleepy chicks and bowel trouble are 
unheard of where chicks have not 
been fed too early in their existence. 
Mites and lice frequently kill young 
chicks on very short notice, and no 
one who pretends to raise chicks 
should think of removing them from 
under the mother hen to the brood 
coop without greasing them on the 
top of the head and under the throat, 
and repeating this every week or 
10 days until the hen leaves them. 

For chicks that are drooping and 
have bowel trouble there are several 
remedies, though it is hard to effect 
a cure when diarrhea makes its ap- 
pearance. Scraped raw Irish potato 
is good, so is rice boiled in milk end 
fed cold. Venetian red mixed with 
meal until it is pink in color, mois- 
tened with boiled milk is also good. 

UNCLE JO. 





Cholera ‘Cures.’ 


A correspondent wants a remedy 
for chicken cholera. All kinds of 
treatment for chicken cholera have 
been found entirely unsatisfactory, 
because ineffectual. Every now and 
then a sure cure is suggested, but 
when tried sufficiently, it is found 
wanting, like all the others. 

Much of the so-called chicken chol- 
era is not cholera, and right here is 
where most of the so-called cures 
have built up a false reputation. With 
genuine cholera all treatment has 
been found ineffectual. 

In handling chicken cholera, there- 
fore, thorough disinfection and sepa- 
rating the well birds from the sick 
ones and removing them to fresh, un- 
infected quarters, is the only safe 
plan. If the well birds can not be 
moved, then the sick ones must be, 


ing and whitewashing practiced. It 
is a germ disease and is best kept 
out by care not to introduce new 
birds until they are known to be free 
of disease, and when once in, is best 
controlled by burning all diseased 
birds and complete disinfection. 





Results from 24 Hens. 


Messrs. Editors: Jan. 1, I thought 
I’d see what I could do with 
twenty-four White Wyandotte hens. 
Up to March 15th, I had_  gath- 
ered 1,203 eggs. From then on 
some of the hens began getting 
broody, and as they got broody I set 
them, so up to the 18th of April I 
had set 11 of them, and that left me 
only 13 layers. I then had 1,768 
eggs. I wish to Say this, also: Janu- 
ary and February were very severe 
months on laying hens, and most peo- 
ple got very few eggs at that time. 
Would give my feed formula’ if 
worth anything to you. 

Have done very well from the ad 
in your paper. The only thing I do 
not like about it is, it is so much 
higher than rates in other papers. 

O. O. HARRISON. 


Editorial Comment.—Send on the 
feed formula. Of course, our rates 
“are higher than rates in other 
paper,’ because The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette has 50 times the 
circulation of the average paperjin 
our territory. But we do not chafge 
50 times the price for advertising, 
and in proportion to the number of 
readers and buyers to whom we send 
your ad. The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette advertising rates are cheap, 
not high. If we charge three times 
the rate of some other papers but 
Progressive Farmer aud Gazette 
cheapest after all? 





A product put on the market in 
attractive shape is half sold. 





Roofing 
“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last--not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.59 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
3 ply @ 2 25 per equare 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 


The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped in the core of 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 

Sample and Catalog “P’”’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., ete. 





give five times the results, isn’t The; 








and thorough cleaning up, disinfect- 








(Made 


makes the roots go deeper 
why and how todrain. We make a superior clay 


and the crops grow. 





=——FARM DRAIN TILE 





POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N. C. 


of Clay) 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductivefor want of proper 
tile drainage. e cost is small as 
to results obtained in increased crops. 
prevents souring, and damage by stagnant . 
wator. -It lets the air in, warms the soil, 
WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET and prices. Tells 
tile at reasonable prices. 


No. 760 
P..ce, $8.60 











increase the ¢ 


Oyster, and other she 





“ENTERPRISE” 


BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 


Just the mill for farmers, poultrymen and all who keep poultry. 
Cracked grain, ground bone and shell is the proper food to feed to 
production, and with one of these mills you can 
turn grain and waste materials into food for your poultry. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Mill is thoroughly reliable. Runs easily, is strong, 
durable and doesn’t get out of orders Look for the name “ENTERPRISE™ 
on the machine you buy. Mill shown incut weighs 60lbs. Grinds DRY bones, 
- Capacity 1% bushels of corn per hour. 

Illustrated catalogue free. Our famous recipe book, the 
“*ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,”’ sent anywhere for 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO., Dept. 44 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Baby Chicks and Eggs from S. C. White Orpiagtons 


Healthy parent stock. Greatest utility chickens 
known and best winter layers. 70% exe production 
for Jan., Feb, and Mar. Chicks, 50c each, $5 doz. 
Eggs, selected. $4 per 15. Safedelivery guaranteed 
and good value. Three nice White Orpington 
Cockerels for salee WILANOW FARM, P. O. 
Box 106, Asheville, N. C. 


NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Barred Minorcas, the greatest of all the Min- 
orcas. They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttercups, the greatest all the 
e $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 
Reds, these are the best of all the American 


C. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 
Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 

White Wyandottes, B. Pp. Rocks, 

Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 

Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 

Pekin Duck Eggs, $1 25 for 11 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PRop' 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








Glenview Orpingtons 


8. C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You aresure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 


grown. 50 per 18. 
B. S. HORNE, = = Keswick, Va. 


GEER SELLS EGGS 
Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S.C. Brown Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red Fags, $1.50 per 15 or, 
$2.50 for 80 
H. B.GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 
18 Popular Varieties Poultry 

Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 
1.T. YODER, - B.F.D.1, - Hickory, N.C. 


ALTAMONT POULTRY YARDS 
S.C. Brown Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, bred 
- to win and lay—1910 Va. Poultry Show we won Ist 
Cock, 2nd and 4th Pullet, and 5th Cockerel. Eggs 
F $1.50; $2.00. $2.60 per 15. C. P. MILLER, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Richmond. Va. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 
Ducks from egg sold customer won first honors 
* Virginia State Fair in 1909. Breeding stock has 














ideal free range insuring fine hatches and strong 

ducklings. Eggs very carefully packed, $1.00 per 
; $2.50 per 385. No stock for sale. 

W. W. HENRY, BroadRun, Fauquier Co., Va. 


FARMERS AND FANCIERS, ORDER NOW! 
R. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs $1.00 and $1.75 per 





15, remainder of season. 

ribbons, Charlotte 1910. Present, catalog and valu 
able information with eggs. 

MRS. J.C. DEATON, - - - - Landis, N.C. 


The greatest winter la: ers 
Buff Wyandottes oP°iem “ail. "Stock fest 
class in every respect. To introduce them, Eggs, 
$1.25 per 15. Fine Cockerels for sale. 





Get_Book on “BRECO”’ 


Write Now—Samples Free— Rubber Roofin 
Book Free, Direct from fac- Freight Prepaid 
tory—$1.36—$1.86—$2.26 perRoll. Freight 

paid to west boundary line Minn.,lowa, Mo. and 

north of south line Tenn. Reliable 4 

high quality. Guaranteed water- £9 

proof; fire-resisting; durable. 


The Breese Bros. Co. 
Roofing Dept. 60,Cincinnati,Ohio Af 


Guaranteed Gold Bonds 
Net Six Per Cent Per Annum 


payable semi-annually. They are secured by first 
on real estate worth double amount of 
bonds, and are 










guaranteed by this company. Offer- 

ed in amounts of $100 to $10,000. Our book, ““The 
Piedmont Way,’ sent (free) upon request. Write 
today. Address PIEDMONT TRUST CO.. 
Burlington, N. C. 


350 ACRES FOR SALE—$5,000. 
This farm is located within three miles of Ap- 
pomattox Depot, Va., lies well and is smooth, and 
is practically level, and would make one of the 
prettiest farms in the State for general farming 
and stock-raising. The land is red and gray, and 
is well watered by running streams. Farm ma- 
chinery may be used on every acre of this farm. 
The house is a neat five-room cottage. The out- 
buildings are of little value. There is a » 
orchard in full bearing. One-half of the farm is 
— and pasturage. The rest is in small 

im) 


TERMS--One third Cash, Balance on Easy Terms. 


This property offers a splendid opportunity for 
anyone seeking a good plantation, as the price is 
at least $10 an acre lower than the market price 
of adjacent property. 

A. H. CLEMENT, Attorney, 
Appomatox, Va. 


~ On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 80 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of apples, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 
young mules, horse, poultry, tools and machinery. 
For details of this and other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
and mild, see page 69, ““Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
a Station D., Land Title Bldg., 
Phila., Pa. 


First time ever on market and now sold on ac- 
count of health of owner, 5 miles of Burlington 
and Graham, near two cotton Mills, macadam road 
to place, rich red soil, will produce beyond the 
average ali kind of grain, tobacco, cotton etc., will 
sell in tracts of 50 to 200 acres, on terms to suit, 
at reasonable prices. 

If you ever want one of the best farms in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina now is your 


Won 4 first and 8 other | tim 


Alamance Insurance & Real Estate Co., 


BuRLINGTON, N. C. 


S. C. Brown Leghorns—Egegs from choice matings, 
at$1.25 per 15. Buttercup Eggs at $2.00 per 1 
Circular free. 





E. S. FLEMING, - Warren Plains, N. C. 


D. S. THORNBURG, - - - Cherryville, N.C. 





A 5 


a a 


sidering when figuring the cost of 


any other grate on the market. 
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OF FIRE bce 
[aA S| Dac Se 
is the best insurance. 75% 
of the fires start on the roof, but New Century 
Metal shingles are absolutely fire-proof and will pro- 


tect your building from flying sparks and cinders—will 
also reduce cost of your fire-insurance— a fact well worth con- 


a new roof. 


Our Shingle Book No. 25 is handsomely illustrated and tells 
all about these shingles. Write for a copy now—we mail it free. 


Oar Cahill Grates will give more heat for less money than 


Ask your dealer to show you 


Cahill Grates and be sure you buy no other. 

Sanitary Geilings. Southern Ornamental Metal Ceilings are 
Fire-proof, Rat, Mouse and Vermine-proof. Write for prices and 
full information. Made inthe beautiful Louis XIV and Colonial 

designs—will add a hundred per cent to the beauty of the room. 
We Manufacture all kinds of Sheet Metal Building 
Material. Also Architectural Cast and Wrought 
Iron Work. Write for prices. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING < FOUNDRY CO. 
CHAT TANQOGA,, 


TENN. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 








COVER OROPS FOR ORCHARDS. 





sow Cowpeas in the Orchard at Once, 
to be Followed in the Fall by Rye 
or Crimson Clover. 


In most cases orchards are located 
on the more elevated land, which is 
hilly or rolling, with sandy soil and 
clay subsoil. On such soil it is hard 
to prevent surface washing entirely, 
put it could be reduced to the mini- 
mum by the proper use of cover 
crops. Not only do these cover crops 
prevent surface washing, but they 
utilize the soluble fertilizers which 
would otherwise leach out of the 
soil. When the crop is turned under, 
it adds considerable humus to the 
soil dnd the fertilizers required to 
produce it become available for the 
use of the trees. 

The plants used as cover crops are 
of two distinct types, leguminous 
and non-leguminous plants. The 
legumes, such as clover, cowpeas and 
vetch, in addition to furnishing hu- 
mus, have the power of collecting 
nitrogen from the air for the use of 
other plants. The non-leguminous 
plants, such as rye, oats and turnips, 
do not collect nitrogen from the air, 
but when sown in the early fall con- 
sume soluble plant food during their 
growth, which would otherwise be 
lost by leaching and which is return- 
ed to the soil when the cover crop 
is plowed under in the spring. Most 
soils where orchards are planted are 
deficient in both humus and nitro- 
gen and, therefore, a leguminous cov- 
er crop should be selected. If the 
trees make sufficient growth without 
the use of nitrogenous fertilizens, 
then a non-leguminous crop may be 
planted. 

To add nitrogen and humus to the 
soil and to prevent surface washing 
we should have both a winter and 
summer cover crop. Rye, followed 
by cowpeas, will give best results on 
poor soil. The rye should be sown 
in the early fall in order that it may 
cover the ground as soon as possible 
and prevent surface washing. The 
rye should be turned under not later 
than the last of March. This may 
be accomplished by double harrow- 
ing with the disk harrow, and this 
method is preferable to plowing as it 
avoids the danger of plowing too deep 
near the trees. A strip of land six 
tu ten feet wide between the rows of 
trees should be prepared and the peas 
sown broadcast about the first of 
May. Early in September the pea- 
vines should be worked into the soil 
by means of a disk harrow and the 
land can be seeded to rye or crimson 
slover. 

After one or two crops of rye and 
peas have been worked into the soil, 
crimson clover or hairy vetch may be 
sown instead of rye. Crimson clover 
Makes an excellent cover crop from 
September to May. As soon as enough 
seed have ripened to re-seed itself, 
the clover should be worked into the 
soil with a disk harrow. If the 
clover is allowed to occupy all of the 
space between the rows of trees dur- 
ing the months of March and April, it 
will retard the growth of the trees to 
some extent, and th erefore, it is best 
to turn under the clover early in 
March. Fertilize and cultivate the 
trees early in March, leaving a nar- 
Tow strip of clover in the middle to 
Te-seed itself. A strip two or three 
feet wide will produce enough seed 
for the entire middle. After the seed 
have ripened, the clover is worked 
Into the soil with a disk harrow and 
the land may be smoothed and the 
8eed scattered over the entire middle 
by means of a tooth harrow. Hairy 
Vetch is an excellent cover crop and 





may be treated in the same way as 
crimson clover. The seed are sown 
in August or September and the crop 
worked into the soil in the spring. 

lf crimson clover or hairy vetch is 
to be planted on land where neither 
of these crops has grown before, it 
will be necessary to inoculate the 
field by securing soil from land where 
vetch and clover have previously 
grown. This soil may be scattered 
over the land in the same way as fer- 
tilizer, immediately after sowing the 
seed, and then mixed with the soil 
and seed by means of a tooth harrow. 

Wheat, oats, and barley make 
good cover crops, but they do not 
thrive on poor land as well as rye. 

In no case should grain be allowed 
to mature in the orchard as it would 
rob the trees of moisture and plant 
food at the very time they need them 
most.—Press Bulletin, South Caro- 
lina Experiment Station. 





To Destroy Moles. 


Messrs. Editors: To kill moles get 
a few peanuts—as many as needed— 
and shell them: In the soft end of 
each kernel prick out a small open- 
ing and in this insert about as much 
strychnine as the size of half a field 
pea. Stop up the hole with a crumb 
of bread. Now find where the mole 
had last been working, and put a 
kernel in the run. Just punch a hole 
with your fiinger in the run, drop in 
the peanut, and cover with a chip or 
piece of bark. Don’t mash down the 
run where you put in the peanut, but 
on both sides, a foot or two off 
on both sides, press it down with the 
foot so you can tell if the mole has 
been along. Next day visit the place 
and if you discover that the mashed 
places have been raised again, either 
on one side or both, or where you 
put the peanut, you may be sure it’s 
your mole. 

I once had a small strawberry 
patch infested with moles—every row 
seemed to be hollow—and I put a 
peanut in nearly every row, and I got 
every mole. I tried poisoned pieces 
of potatoes, poisoned corn and va- 
rious other things, but nothing did 
away with the moles till I tried the 
peanuts. M. L. GUYTON. 

Rocky Point, N. C. 





Use the Weeder Right Now. 


Messrs. Editors: Please allow me 
space in your paper to suggest to the 
Farmer Family that the weeder is 
the best farm tool that can be used 
just now. With frequent and con- 
tinual use of the weeder all grass 
and weeds can be destroyed. I have 
one 20-acre corn patch that is clear of 
grass and weeds that I have only cul- 
tivated three times with the weeder. 
Will run weeder over corn one or two 


TO yt 4 _ 


good cul uments is i necese 
sary, but it can’t be done with poor 
tools. Here’s an lron Age Tool cs. 


es made pool arden work, It 
not only does goo Frork, bene itis 
easy to cneratk ‘i 4 hers <W 

girls can do the gardening 

and produce big crops, 

if you'll gy t ~, 


Only One 
of Many 
Age Tools 


@ with Iron 


Tools. 
to-day 
our 


Send 
for 
ae 
No. 1 
Double 
or Single 


GRENLOCH, WN. J. 











more times, then will finish with my 
Planet Jr. cultivator, which I con- 
sider the best cultivator ever made 
for all purposes. 

The trouble with most farmers is 
that they do not prepare for the 
weeder, therefore they can’t use it. 
I break my land early, as well as I 
can with two-horse plows, follow 
with smoothing harrow. In 15 or. 20 
days, owing to the condition of the 
weather, I put my 20-inch disk har- 
row at work, followed by the smooth- 
ing harrow again. In this way I 
thoroughly pulverize my lands be- 
fore planting, as well as cut all veg- 
etable matters up so they are not in 
the way of cultivating the crop, but 
are of real value to the growing 
crops. Think I shall use a disk plow 
next winter for breaking land. 

With the disk or two-horse plow, 
disk and smoothing harrow, the 
weeder, good cultivator, some 1,100- 
pound mules, a combination planter 
of good quality, a herd of Berkshire 
swine, some pure-bred poultry, with 
milk and butter for family use and 
some to spare, and The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette as his guide, 


Nitrate of Soda 


The Modern High Grade 
Straight Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 


$3.00 worth of Nitrate on an acre 
of Cotton has given an increased 
crop of 200 lbs. of Cotton. Cotton 
has sold very high this season. 


Books on the crops which inter- 
est you will be sent free. 


Send name and address on Postal Car 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New You. 


GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 














there is nothing to hinder the South- At a Small Cost. 
ern farmer from accumulating a sur-, Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
plus. We Southern farmers ought | Meretal scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you. 
not to have to buy any provisions or 


feed-stuffs of any kind at all, but 

have some to sell every month in the 

year. W. A. SHACKLEFORD. 
Hookerton, N. C. 


AROADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTIOELLO, Fla. 














WHERE TO SHIP. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. WEINERT & Go,, 
Fanoy Frults and Vegetables, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts. 
Shipments Solicited. 

















A SUBSTITUTE 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at 
ant) R. station in the United States for $12.50. 
Prompt shipments. Write to-day for Pilla si Sormation: 

















WASHINGTON. B. G. PRATT CO.,Manfacturins 
ERNEST M. MERRICK, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
987-089 B St.. N. W.. 





Frult and Produoe. 
Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty. 
J. H. & H. J. KLEIN, 

927 B St., Northwest, 


Commission Merchants, 
Southora and Nerthern Produce.  Coasiguments Solicited. 


COCKE’ PROLIFIC 


CORN 


Selected Seed for sale by 


CAN 


your 


Fruit and Vegetables 
MAKE BIG IMIONEY 


Our FREE BOOK tells hew. 
Write for prices on our 
Gold Modal Canning Outfits 


Family to factory sizes 
“gm $5.00 and up. Best tha’ hat 
# experience and skilled 

























































E Our Cans f@ Most comp 
J. P. WYATT & SON, Raleigh, N.C.) & caamad i a ae 
Beans, Seed H WottoLeak @ vies betcre placing 
Peas, Soj 5 Oats, and C + ¥ a 
Wanted ccs Seed, grown od contrast, Farmers wil ig — 4 a, Po oll bg 
NURSERY CO. Woodlawn, Va," \” “ONSS| J Cleanest Made) “Agence wanted 
SELL FRUIT eaaes ) Have No Equal & = 






Summer work for farmers, t 








students. Big a ag Terms oon a = : PRICES. Low Baltimore, Md. 
es a Write today. 2 
BROS., ” Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





Big Illustrated Paper FREE. Full 
of information about Home and 
Tells you how to 


Market Canning. 
a ae ig to sell. Where to get 
your Canners, Ca od weed and other valuable informa er in the land. its you 
nothing. Send toda: 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. Dept.f 4 J 








CANNING A Brand New Process 


RESULT OF SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


NO MORE SOLDERING 


The sealing is simplicity itself. A child can do it. Costs no more than the old way, 
saves pond oe denpy ot and MAKES EVERY CAN A CERTAINTY. 

If wna Canner of any kind, or if you don’t own a Canner, you want to know 
about ihis NEW PROCESS. Just drop us acard and get full particulars by return mail, 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Western Address: TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. 






























“FRUITS. VEGETABLES ana SYRUP 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, - 


Best Goons 


LOWEST PRICES 
ALSO LABELS, SOLDER aNnp SUPPLIES. Write for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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AM a manufacturer of vehicles. With my 


do business through the dealer. 


H. C. Phelps what does it mean to you?—$26.50 out of your own 

ed I am a manu- pocket. 

Hickory facturer. I make That $26.50 I’ll save you. 

Bug every vehicle I sell If you love the dealei—or he happens to be your 
and sell every vehicle brother-in-law—you may want him to have that extra 


I make direct to user. 


Let me pay postage on that amoun a ; inewess 
} :: at <é t of money if they want to save it. 
my 1910 Split Hickory % : ; 


All at Factory Prices. 


H. C. Phelps extra profit— 


Buy Your Buggy 







} users. That’s why 


buggy, carriage or 
you want. Make 


Don’t Get Me Confused 
with Retail Dealers or 
General Catalog Houses 


of business I can sell the dealer at lower prices than he 
could buy from any other manufacturer—but I don’t 


You may hear a lot of this home-patronage talk—but 


profit—but I want people to know that I can save them 


4 i And don’t get the idea that because the general ‘‘Cat’’ 
Book to Your Home. It’s house sells by mail that it saves you money on vehicles. 
Free. Shows 125 Styles. They don’t manufacture vehicles. They must add their : 
profit to the maker’s price. Don’t pay anybody an buggy I send isn’t right in every way; if I haven’t saved 


From the Manufacturer age on My Big 1910 Book to Your Home 

*@ My factory is the largest in Send Postal Today for my Big, Free Book, the finest 

5 America making vehicles and vehicle portfolio and catalog ever issued. Get my 1910 
harness exclusively. I make prices first and see my 125 styles of quality Split Hickories, 
every vehicle I sell and sell every It costs only a penny to know. You can always buy from 
vehicle I make direct to the the other fellow if you choose. : 


\ from 25% to40% on any style of millions for vehicle buyers and can prove it. I have 


tests and your comparisons 
in quality and price. If the 







big volume 








you at least 25%, send it back and I’ll return every cent of 
your money. Can you afford to deliberately pass up this— 


Direct 25 % Guaranteed Saving. Let MePay Post- 
















I’llsave you I’ve been in this business eleven years. I’ve saved 







road wagon 200,000 customers. I'll refer you to some near you, 
your road Write for book by next mail. 

H. C. Phelps, President 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station372, Columbus, Ohio 











People Have 


15,000 


ded to the price of GOLDEN EAGLE VEHICLES. 


Mail coupon to.day for 1920 catalog. 





On This Buggy 


Buy your Buggy and Harness direct from our factory and get it at first cost. Nodrum- 
mer’s expenses, jobbers’ commissions, wholesalers’ profits and dealers’ enormous profits are ad- 
We manufacture and sell direct to users, 
and save our customers $20.00 to $40.00. We also sell Harness at cost as an advertisement. 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Station 6, 159, Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Dept. 2, : 


Gentlemen: Please mail me postpaid, your new 5-color 106 page Catalog. 





yw 
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Wh t 


Put Their 





O. K. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED.—The Summers Av 
tomatic Waxed-Thread Stitching Aw] will mend 
anything. Will repair harness. shoes, saddle, 
buggy tops, sew on buttons, tie comforters, sew 
up rents in carpets, etc. Has one large and om 
small point for light and heavy stitching, and one 
curved point for patching shoes, etc. Also one 
wrench and one bobbin. Never before sold for 
less than $1.00. NOW ONLY 5c. 
Please remit postal or express money o 

AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & BUSHMAN 


BURLINGTON, WI. 


Get our Catalog now for 
Spring Buying. 


FARM MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Will sell 3 horse-power gasoline engine, $100.0, 


Fe erate Rtenien meri rmninntssonneendenensentsnee County-..-----------------------+--------- $10 00 will make it good as new. One 6 horse pows 
er Peerless engine. $20.00 will = 7 a 
ite eee ace camaueadbawabine Bt a for $100.00. McCormick reaper and binder,in 

ne shape, $75. One grain drill, $50.00. One vie 


mick shredder, in good shape, $100.00. Fine young 
goats, $4a pair. Would exchange for a 
good Berksnire Sows or a gcod Mare and Colt, 





Elkhart Buggies! 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 
buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 

The Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 

We ship for examination and approval, guar 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 

May We Send You Our 
Large Catalogue? 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


e e- Indiana 


\LLOWA 


G4 Wit (ham BOO We ESOO oy doy'x 
be) 9 Fen engine jac y Save deale 











SAVES vou. 
$50 to $300 f 


¥ your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horse power tr 
obber and catalogue house profit. No such offe 

ag )\ make on the class exgice I l has ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine 
history, Here's the secret and reasc i turn them out all alike by the thousands in my 
@mormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. I sell them direct tc ve 
fer less money than some factories can make them at actual shop cost 

All you pay me tor is actual raw material, labor and one small profit (and I buy my 
@aterial in enormous quantities). 

Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high grade engine when he 
ean get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I'm doing something that never was 
done before. Think of iti A price to you that is lower than dealers and 

bers can buy similar engines for, in carload lots, for spot cash. 

Anengine that is made sc good in the factory that I will send 
f€ out anywhere in the U.S. without an expert to any inexperienced 
users, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of 
similar horse-power that sells for twice as much, and let him 
be the judge. Sel! wour poorest borse and buy © 


SeH.-P. Only $119.50 
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Y Biggest and Besi 
: GASOLINE 

FREE “tithe BOOK 
Write today for my beaytifu! aew 50-page £ 3& Boot 
colors, nothing like it ever printed before, full of va’ 
showing how I make them and how you cag make mort most: © 
gasoline engine on the farm. Writs me- 4 > 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., Wm. Gairowas «<: 
675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, 4ow- 








must be gcod stock. 


Bargains in Farm Machinery GEO. W. TRUITT, :: LaGrange, Ge 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- Best farm press made, 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- HAY PRESS thousands in use, Over 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to the 400 sold in 3 months. For 10 years 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what we've madethem. Shipped onbdayt 
goods you are in need of. trial direct from factory. Write for 


PETTY REID COMPANY | WATERING HAY PRESS CO. ASSES 
GREENSBORO, N. C, Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
——— ~ — —_————___- — — — - ee 








LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES, 


Tested for over25 years. Made in many styles 
: __ ==", Horse Power, Belt Power and Seif-feed At: 
i: : = tachment. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
] Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 


We can suit you. Write for Catalog and prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 112 will St., Kansas City, MO. 


— 


“THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are eet 
ting one that is honestly built and wi bce 
smoothly, quickly and economically withoute ‘his 
ing down or getting out of order. We =“ al 
x IN kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, ail 
ye eee Junior, Keyal Kconomy and New Chicam 
—WV Write ue Semay and let us prove to you 
these is the one you shou uy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1 & MFG. co, 

Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Continuous Travel. 











Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 
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Gibbes “Heavy Duty’ f 
Balanced Valve Engine 
New Design, Heavy Duty, Balanced Valve. 
Built to stand the severesttest. Every possible source 
of trouble has been discarded, every improvement has 
been added. Extra heavy fly wheels, crank made from 
solid steel forging, accurately balanced and othe 
features make this engine rank as ‘best obtainable. 
Write for catalogue. 

GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 


Sellers of “‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—All Kinds,—A! Value- 
BOX 1260, COLUMBIA, S. C. 




















